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A Negro Storytelling Session on Tape 


By RicHarp M. Dorson 


A more delightful trio of Negro informants than Mr. and Mrs. 
E. L. Smith and Mrs. Mary Richardson would be hard to find. Each 
possesses a separate fund of folk wisdom and a fluent melodious 
delivery, and together they spark each other like flint and steel. 

After playing back to them their first tape recording of witch 
stories (see Midwest Folklore, Winter 1952, “Negro Witch Stories 
on Tape,” describing my visit to Calvin Township, Cass County, 
Michigan on June 3, 1952), the three were so pleased they urged, 
despite the lateness of the hour, that I record some more. On the 
reverse of the tape I secured first three songs, a spirited version 
of “Jesse James” by Mr. Smith, which he followed with the rueful 
lyric, “I Wish I Were Single Again,” and then yielded to his wife 
who intoned a slavery spiritual, “You Better Mind.” I then asked 
Mrs. Richardson to sing (the point at which the transcription below 
commences), but she told a story instead, and the rest of the tape 
contains tales, some suggested by me, recalling ones they had earlier 
told me, some prompted on the spur of the moment by one another's 
relation. When I asked Mrs. Smith to recall her story of the two 
talking mules, Pat and Charlie, the incident of crippled Old Marster 
running from them in terror suggested tales with the same motif, al- 
though otherwise quite independent, to both Mr. Smith and Mrs. 
Richardson. Upon my inquiring blindly about hant tales, Mrs. 
Richardson promptly produced one, which evoked a similar experience 
from Mrs. Smith. 

Tape and disc recordings are often headaches for the collector, 
who must painfully transcribe what he could have written down 
much more quickly, but here the tape accomplishes what the notebook 
cannot do, and catches a story-telling group in rapid-fire action. This 
cluster of ten tales contains several of the best-known Southern Negro 
narratives, some widely reported, as Playing Godfather and Tarbaby 
(here joined), and the Devil in the Cemetery, others little known al- 
though I have heard them frequently in Michigan, particularly the 


Bear (or other large animal) meeting Man, and the Devil saying 
“Mhm.” 


* * * 


Mr. Dorson: How about you Mrs. Richardson, do you know any 
songs? 
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Richardson: Oh, ah cain’t sing nothin’, don’t seem to me. 
[Laughter] 
Dorson: Well, maybe you, maybe you'd better tell a story. How 
about telling the one you just told about the, the panther and the 
bear? That’s a good one. 

Richardson: Who likes that? 
Dorson: Oh sure. 

Richardson: Aw, there was a bear and panter met up, and they 
was talkin’ t’each other. The bear asked the panther, “Is you 
ever met a man?” And said “No.” Says, “Well come on go with 
me, ah’ll show you a man. They'll be one along directly.” 

So they hid ’side the roadside, and there came along a o! 
man, walkin’ slowly, and he says, “Mr. Bear, is that, is that 
yonder, is that a man?” [Excited whisper| Says, “No, that ain’t 
no man, that’s a have-been.” Say, he say, “Wait, ah’ll show you 
one directly, directly.” A little boy come along. “Here comes 
a man!” Says, “No that ain’t no man, that’s a will-be.” So, he 
passed by. An’ directly a man comin’ down the road with his 
gun on his shoulder, he’d been out huntin’—rabbits, or some- 
thin’—and he says, “Now here comes a man.” An he ducks back 
behind a tree. And the traveler he sticks his head out to see how 
the man looks, so the man saw him ’bout the time he saw him. 
So he shoots at him, an’ he tore out across the woods over there 
where the bear was. Says, “Man, that sure was a man, ’cause 
he had a fence rail on his shoulder, an’ it thundered at one end 
and lightened at the other, an’ (said) it filled my side full o° 
splinters.” [Laughter] An’ that was a man, the best man an’ the 
biggest man he ever seen.’ 


. Dorson: Well you know the story about the tar baby, don’t you, 


the rabbit and the tar baby, Mr. Smith? 


. Smith: Yeah. 
. Dorson: How does that go? 
. Smith: That, uh, that was a rabbit, and, uh, a fox. So they had, 


they was having what they call a house-raisin’. An’ the rabbit 
was s’posed to be a doctor. And they had milk in the spring. 
An’ this here rabbit would, every once in a while, he’d work a 
little bit, and he’d holler “Whooooooooo0.” Fox said, “Who is 
that?” “Somebody callin’ me.” Says, “What they want?” “Oh 
I don’t know, I ain’t goin’ to see.” Oh yes,” says “youse a doctor, 





1Cf. my “Negro Tales of John Blackamore,” to be published in Western 
Folklore, no. 7, Bear Meets Man, and note. This is Aarne-Thompson Type 157, 
“Learning to Fear Men.” 
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you'd better go and see.” So he went on down to the spring, and 
got in this milk, and drink some of it, come on back. And uh, 
an’ when he got back the fox says, ““Who is it, what was it?” 
Says, “Just Started.” 

All right, went on, worked a little bit, and directly he says, 
“Whooooooo00.” ‘Who is it, who is that now?” “Somebody else 
callin’ me. I ain’t goin’ this time.” Fox says, “Yeah you go 
ahead,” says, uh, “You got to go, youse a doctor.” He went on, 
down the spring, and drink up this milk, part of it, "bout half of 
it, come back. Fox says, “What his name?” “Half Gone.” 
[Laughter] 

He went on back and worked a little bit, directly he said 
‘“Whoooooooo.” Says, “What is that now?” “Somebody else call- 
ing me.” “Well, better go see.” “No, I ain’t going.” “Yeah, you 
go ahead.” So he went on down the spring and drink it all up, 
filled the jug up with water. Kept on doing that till the fox 
‘cided he would see what, who it was. He put him a tar baby 
down there. So, rabbit he come down there an’ seed him sitting 
there, say, “What you doing here?” Tar baby didn’t say nothin’ 
to him. “Speak du’n ye (?), Pll knock you over.” Tar baby 
just sit there, didn’t say a word. He hauled off and slapped him 
with one foot. When he slapped him that foot stuck to him. He 
says, “Better turn me loose, I got another un here,” says, “I'll 
kick you with this I'll kick you over.” So he kicked him with 
that foot and that un stuck. He says, “You better turn me loose,” 
says, “I got another one here,” says, “I'll hit ye, kick ye with hit,” 
says, “I'll kick ye clear over.” He kicked him with that un, and 
that un stuck. He says, “Better turn me loose,” says “I got a 
head here, if I’ll butt ye, I'll butt ye to pieces.” So he butted him, 
and his head stuck. There he was, couldn’t get loose. 

Fox he come down the spring, “Mhm, I knowed I'd get ye, 
I knowed you was the one drinking up my milk.” He took him 
loose, started to the house with him. Says, “I don’t know what 
hardly to do with you,” says, “I’m going take ye to the house.” 
Got up the road pretty good piece toward the house, an’ there 
was a big thick briar patch there. He says, “I’m a good mind to 
throw you out there in them briars.” Rabbit says, “Ohh Mr. Fox, 
please don’t throw me out there in them briars.” Says, “Ill get 
all scratched up and all tore up with them briars,” says, “don’t 
throw me out there.” [Plaintive] “Yes I is, you shut up. Throw 
you right out there in the middle of ‘em.” After a while he took 
the rabbit you know, and th’owed him over in the briar patch, 
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and the old rabbit kicked up his heels, said, “Ohh ho, here’s 
where I want to be, here’s where I was bred and bo’n anyhow.” 
[Laughter]? 

Dorson: Wasn’t there another one that you were, were telling 
me, about the hawk and the buzzard? You remember that one? 
Smith: Not right now. 

Dorson: Well, you know, you know the one about the two mules, 


Pat and Charlie, Mrs. Smith. 


Mis. Smith: Yeah, he do too. 


Mr. 


Dorson: Oh, you, you tell it. 


Mrs. Smith: Oh, Pat and Charlie were, was working—they had been 


Mr. 


Mrs. 


working every day, and they talked to each other at night, you 
know. 

Smith: Oh, the ox and the horse? 

Smith: No, two old mules—would talk. You know, after they'd 
work hard all day, and they’d put them in the stall at night, then 
they’d talk and say what they was going to do the next day. And 
so, eruh, he’d say, “Oh Charlie, I’m sure is tired tonight,” [says | 
Pat. “Yes, I is too, Pat.” Say, “Well, eruh, Charlie, what we goin’ 
to do tomorrow?” Say, “Well, one thing we goin’ to do tomorrow, 
we goin’ haul Ol’ Marster to the cemetery.” Says “What?” Say 
“Yes, we're going haul Old Marster to the cemetery.” Say, “Well 
all right.” 

Well the colored man what they had working for him you 
know, for the Old Boss, he sit listening out there and he heard 
‘em, talking. So he run back to the house, an’ to tell ol’ Marse. 
Say “Old Marse.” “Yeah.” Say, “Old Pat and Charlie’s out 
yonder talkin’.” Sooo, says “You don’t know what you talking 
about, Sam.” Say, “Yes they is already (?) out there, just talkin’, 
sayin’ what they goin’ do tomorrow.” So they—“Oh, you ain’t 
heard them mules talking.” Say, “Yes, sir, Cap, (say) you oughter 
come out there and hear.” “No, I ain’t stirring (?).” “All right.” 
They kept a-talking. So old, old Sam he went back out there and 
he listened, he run to the house again, told “Well Cap,” say, “you 
better come out here and listen, ’cause they sure is talkin’, sayin’ 
what they goin’ do tomorrow night.” He hate to tell the Boss 
man what they going to do, he wanted him to hear it for hisself. 





texts 


2 The story as given here combines three well known Southern Negro tale 
episodes that may occur separately or together. For full references and many 
texts see Elsie Clews Parsons, Folk-Lore of the Antilles, French and English, 
Part III (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society XXVI, 1943), “Playing 
Godfather,” no. 73, pp. 94-97 (14 texts); “Tarbaby,” no. 24, pp. 48-51 (25 
); “Mock Plea,” no. 25, pp. 51-52 (4 texts). 
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“All right, I’m goin’ cut there with you now Sam, an’ if them 
horses don’t talk, (says) I’m sure going put the licking to your 
hide.” “All right Cap.” So they went on out there. An’ say, 
“Now you get right here an’ listen.” And they would repeat the 
same things over. “We-e-ll ol’ Pat,” say “what you goin’ do 
tomorrow?” Charlie say, “Well, there’s one thing we goin’ do 
tomorrow.” Say “What’s that?” Say “We goin’ haul OI’, Ol, 
Marster to the cemetery.” Say “What!” Say, “Going haul OP 
Marsa to the cemetery.” Says, “Ol? Marster say”—an’ I believe 
they said, wasn’t it, that that Old Marster was crippled, wasn’t 
he, ’cause he had the feller to take him out there on his back, 
and had him on his back out there. So, eruh, so eruh, so er, ol’ 
Boss said, “Sam,” said “you better take me to the house.” An’ 
they said “Laws.” Said “just let me alone,” [chuckle] said “I'll 
take you there.” So Old Marsa run, jumped down offa Sam, and 
lit into running, he ran and fell down and broke his neck. And 
sure enough old Pat and Charlie got to haul Old Marster to the 
cemetery, ’cause they don’t keep ’em out those days like they do 
now. And so whatever the mules was saying was right.”* 
Smith: The way I heard it, mine was different to that un. 
Dorson: How, how did you hear it? 


Smith: The one that I heard, was two fellows was chicken thieves. 


Mrs. Smith: Oh no, that’s different one. 


Mr. 


Smith: An’ they were, they stole, they went an’ stole some 
chickens, and they went in the cemetery to ‘vide ‘em up. 


Mrs. Smith: Well, that was different. 


Mr. 


Smith: And they sitting in the cemetery and, er, they had a lot 
of chickens. One said “You take”—and when they went in the 
cemetery they had so many of ’em two of ’em fell at the gate, 
but they was tired and they couldn’t get away. So, uh, they say 
“You take this one, I take that one, you take this one, and I 
take that un.” And when they got through ‘viding all they had 
in the cemetery, fore they got through, uh, John come along 
and says to—he heard ‘em out there, he run to the house and 
told OI Marster, says “Old Marster, I hear God and the devil 
out yonder ‘viding up souls.” [Laughter] He says, “Ohh John,” 





8 This tale belongs to the Old Marster cycle, in which sometimes the 


plantation owner, sometimes the roguish slave, gets a comeuppance. The idea 
of mules talking suggests the well known plantation legend of the oxen speaking 
on Christmas eve (Motif B251.1.2.2.). The motif of the crippled man running 
when he is frightened appears in other more widely known tales, as Mr. Smith 
and Mrs. Richardson recognized (see notes 4 and 6). 
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says “You know it ain’t true.” “Yes suh, Marsa it is, if you don’t 
believe it you come go out there with me.” He says, “Oh you 
know I can’t walk.” He says, “Well I'll carry you out there.” 

So, he carried him out there, and they was still ‘viding up: 
“You take this un and I’ll take that un.” He said, “Get a little 
closer John.” [Soft] John kept easing on up, an’ got up nearly 
to the gate. An’ he say “You take this un and I’ll take that un.” 
He say, “Get a little closer John.” John kept on till they got 
right up to the gate. Got right up to the gate, and they ’vided 
all the chickens they had in the cemetery. They say, “Well, you 
remember there’s two at the gate,” say “You take one and I'll 
take the other.” [Laughter] He says, “Put me down John, I can 
walk now.” [Laughter]* 

Mr. Dorson: What was that one you were telling me earlier, about 
where the word “Mhm” comes from?” 

Mrs. Smith: OP Devil. [Laughter] Say, eruh, they’s lots of people 
and they was bad. And those people had just been doing so many 
bad things, until God got tired of ‘em you know and give ’em 
to the Devil. So he carried the Devil out there where those 
people were, an’ he told the Devil to just get all those bad 
people, because the Devil he just loadin’ em up, putting ’em 
all on his back, you know, some under his arms. And so then 
he put his mouth full of ’em, and God asked him, “Did you 
want some mo’?” “Mhm,” he said [Laughing]. Still he couldn’t 
talk but he grunted. They say that what that word, when you 
say “Mhm” they say the Devil’s in your mouth. So you must 
never say “Mhm”, no [laughing], always say [laughing], say yes, 
and no, because you say “Mhm” they say youse just like the 
Devil, you greedy, you still you want some more—“Mhm.” 
[Laughter|° 

Mr. Dorson: Who’s in mind of a story now? [Here I stopped the 
tape briefly, and Mrs. Richardson mentioned that she had heard 





4For this popular story see the extensive notes by Herbert Halpert to 
two versions in Vance Randolph, Who Blowed Up The Church House? and 
other Ozark Folk Tales (New York, 1952), “Dividing Up the Dead,” pp. 
83-84 and note pp. 204-205; and “The Devil in the Graveyard,” pp. 25-26 
and note pp. 188-189. The first text has the central idea of the boys in the 
graveyard counting stolen nuts or apples, but lacks the motif of the crippled 
man running, which appears in a different context in the other tale. Mr. 
Smith’s combination of the theft division and the cured lame man also appears 
in my “Negro Tales of John Blackamore” loc. cit. no. 11, “Old Boss and 
Mac.” For a quite different tale, of a crippled man carried on the hunt who 


beats the party home when the hunted animal frightens him, see ibid., no. 13, | 


“The Old Man and the Bear,” and note. 
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the one-legged man story another way.] How did you hear it, 
Mrs. Richardson? You say you heard it differently? 


Mrs. Richardson: Yes, it was different from the way you all told it. 
There was a one-legg’d man lived at the yard, lived with the 
white people in the yard, and, uh, he couldn’t get about good, 
he didn’t have but one leg. So Old Mistress died, and when 
they carried her to the cemetery they put a watch on her, and 
put a gold ring on her finger. So this one-legg’d man wanted 
it, but he wasn’t able to go down and dig her up and git it off 
her finger. So another man says, “I'll take you down there in 
a wheelbarrow, if you want to go tonight, an’ we'll dig her up, 
and we'll get that jewelry offa her.” He says, “All right.” So 
they, he wheel-barrowed him down back of the field where his 
Old Mistress was buried there, and he said, “Now I don’t want 
you to do a thing but just sit down on that wheelbarrow, I'll dig 
the dirt offa her, get down to the coffin, and I'll open it.” So 
he dug the dirt off, got down to where the box was nailed on 
top, was nailed on the coffin—he said, “Phew, (say) I’m about 
here, about got to her.” Says, “All right, (says) Dll lift the lid 
up.” That’s the one-legg’d man. He jumped down in the hole 
where the coffin way, an’ he say, “That was fine, wasn’t it?” 
But they didn’t drive all the nails down, in the coffin, on the, on 
the top, right good. And he sits down and says, “I just believe 
I’ll rest some now, we'll rest and then we’ll take her up, we got 


to lift her out again an’ get the jewelry off her, set her up.” 


So he sat down to rest a few minutes, and when he aimed 
to get up an’ take the top off the coffin he, uh, his coat, his 
pants caught the nail. And the other fellow was a-standing on 
the top, on the ground, says uh, ““What’s the matter, John, is she 
got you?” He didn’t say nothin’. It pulled, got up again, and it 
caught, pulled tight. Say, “What’s the matter with you, is she 
got you?” Say, “I don’t know whether she got me or no but 
when I get loose I ain’t got time to fool with that wheel-barrow.” 
{Laughter] So the one-legg’d man was on the top, and he said, 
“Well TP’ll go on.” An’ so he left there with that one leg, an’ he 
beat the two-legg’d man to the house. [Laughter] 





5 Zora Neale Hurston, Mules and Men (Philadelphia, 1935), pp. 204-205, 
“How the Devil Coined A Word.” 
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So they didn’t cover up the cemetery, the next morning it 
was open. So OI’ Mistress’ husband—it stayed open for two or 
three days—he found out the wife’s grave was wide open, and 
the jewelry had been stole off her, she’d been robbed, and nobody 
didn’t know a thing about it. They had to go there and rebury 
her. So he didn’t get the jewelry and he didn’t cover up the 
grave, but he beat the two-legg’d man to the house.® 


Mr. Dorson: Where did you hear that, do you remember, Mrs. 
Richardson? 


Mrs. Richardson: Where did I hear it? 
Mr. Dorson: Yes. 

Mrs. Richardson: In North Carolina. 

Mr. Dorson: Oh, who told it, your mother? 


Mrs. Richardson: Ol, ol grandmother. (Mr. Dorson: I see.) My 
grandmother told us that. 


Mr. Dorson: Did she tell you lots of stories? 


Mrs. Richardson: Yes, lots of ’em but I can’t remember all of ’em. 
That was told for the truth. (Oh.) That was, that was in 
slavery times like. (I see.) They never had ‘silver, no gold, no, 
they didn’t know, wasn’t acquainted with it—it wasn’t popular 
in those days. So that man wanted him a gold ring. So he was 
going to dig up Old Miss and get it, ’cause it didn’t have no 
business in that ground to rot, an’ he wanted it. 


Mr. Dorson: Well Mr. Smith, you say you remember your story 
about the hawk and the buzzard now? 


Mr. Smith: Yeah. 
Mr. Dorson: Okay. 


Mr. Smith: Hawk and buzzard was sittin’ up one day discussin’ about 
something to eat. An’ uh, the hawk says to the buzzard, says, 
“What do you do for somethin’ to eat?” Buzzard says, “Well, I just 
sit around wait on the salvation of the Lord,” says “He’ll send me 
something to eat.” So the hawk was sitting down in the tree, 
an’ he looked, an’ directly he seen a bird come a-sailing across. 





6 In one localized tale reported frequently in American white tradition, 
a man bets he can spend a night alone on a grave, and is found dead of heart 
failure in the morning, after having stuck a knife into the ground and pinned 
his coat. I have a text of this in “Folklore at a Milwaukee Wedding,” 
Hoosier Folklore, V1 (March, 1947), p. 5. Cf. Motif H 1416 “Spending night 
by grave (fear test)”. 
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He says, “I don’t wait on the salvation of no man to send me 
nothin’ to eat,’ says “you watch me,” says “see that bird 
yonder?” Buzzard told him “Yeah.” Says “Well, I’m goin’ get 
it, and I’l] have something to eat.” So he dives off after this bird, 
and when this bird flew around the tree, and there was a crutch, 
some people call it a forks, an’ uh, when the bird went around 
it this hawk he had so much speed he just drove his head right 
in between the crutch, and broke his neck and he couldn’t get 
out either, you see. So the buzzard come down there and eat 


him up, see, an’ the good Lord sent him somethin’ to eat, see.’ 
[Laughter] 


Dorson: Do you know any stories about hants, or a hanted house? 
[They Giggle| They always tell stories about that. 


Richardson: Oh Lord have mercy, my people used to sit down 
and tell them things until I was ’fraid to go to bed, I was afraid 
of the dark, the shadow of the bed under there, I’d run jump 
up in the bed. I used to say I never would tell my kids them kind 
of stories. Made a monkey out of me. 


Dorson: Did you ever see a hant? 
Richardson: Yeah, I sure have. 
Dorson: Where was that? 


Richardson: Aw, I saw a hant, once, the cow was late comin’ 
up, and she didn’t come up till it was about dark. My grandma 
told me and my cousin to go out there and milk that cow. She 
was a mean old cow, she’d kick all the time. We had to tie her 
foot to a post, put her in a stall, and tie her foot back, an’ she’d 
just kick out of ev’ything. We'd say she could kick the sweetnin’ 
out of a ginger snap, if it was possible. [Laughter] Me an’ my 
cousin used to say it, an’ thought we was tellin’ the truth. Her 
name was Nell. An’ that ol’ cow come up there that night about, 
oh after it was good dark. The moon was shining and there was 
a bayou run—a fence row run up and down the bayou, and the 
road between the fence row and the bayou, Hopsam Bayou. An’ 
there was a woman, just as we set the gate out for the cow, open 
the gate for the cow to come in the pen where we was going to 
milk hér, there was a woman comin’ down the road beside the 











7In South Carolina Folk Tales, compiled by the Writers’ Program in 


South Carolina (Columbia, S. C., 1941), p. 7, “Buzzard an Hawk,” a text 


and 


five references are given, four Negro and one Indian. 1 have collected 


interesting variants of this plot, where the buzzard flies north and unsuccess- 


fully waits on the salvation of the Lord. 
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wire fence, just as slick—she had on a black skirt and a white 
waist. Now this ain’t no joke. An’ I don’t put the prop between, 
behind the gate. I caught eye on her and she was up the fence 
row, I stopped, my cousin looked at me and wondered how come 
I didn’t help her prop that gate up. An’ she looks, she saw this 
woman too. She had on a white bonnet, a white waist, an’ a 
black skirt, and her clothes rattled like this, just full a starch. 
Oh she was just tippy. 


So when she got about one post of the gate the cow saw her, 
and the calf saw her, and they begin to blow—Hoooh. And I 
lit out, I left, an’ went ’cross the lot, jumped over the fence, and 
when I got over the fence my cousin fell over the fence on me. 
An’ I looked up, there was the woman come in the gate where 
we didn’t fasten it, come on across the lot, was standing there 
waiting for us to get up—and Lord if we, if we didn’t make it 
to the house! [Giggle] My grandmother and my uncle come on 
out there then to help us milk the cow. We made such a todo 
over it until we disturbed everybody that was on the porch. An’ 
we went and told her we saw a woman coming down the fence, 
the road ’side the fence, and they told us, “Oh there ain’t such 
a thing as a hant,” says “they wasn’t nothing but a wire fence 
post you saw the shadow of it in the, in the creek, in the bayou.” 
But child, I know that was a hant. 


Smith: Yeah, there’s hants all right. 
Richardson: Yeauh, I know that was somepn. 


Smith: I remember I seen one, eruh, oh I guess I imagine I 
was around about twelve. My mother’d been visiting some people 
that was, uh, a woman was real sick, and she sent me and two 
more of the girls home, which was sisters of the sick woman. And 
we went over to our house and we had to pass right by the 
church an’ the cemetery. They always had the cemetery right 
at the church there. And it wasn’t sundown when we went on, 
*n we come back the sun had just gone down but it wasn’t dark. 
So we was look out there in the cemetery and we seed there 
was something out there in the cemetery, an’ looked like there 
was somebody just be-ent over, an’ ain’t nothing, so directly she 
straightened up an’ this woman had on a black skirt and a red 
looking waist. An’ Rosie—she was the youngest one—she said, 
“Oh look” (see her mother was dead), says “Yon’s Mama.” An’ 
I stopped an’ looked, and there was a woman with a cowhead 
on, an’ she come on just walking to. us, great big ol’ long cowhead, 
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an’ horns, just come walkin’ on to us. So we knew then that, 
you see, that was her sister that was sick, one of the older sisters, 
was real low sick. We knew that sister was goin’ die—at least 
we believed it. An’ as she just come a-steppin’ fast we lit out to 
running, do-own that road, ohhh my, we was flyin’. An she come 
right to the edge of the woods, an’ she didn’t come down the 
road in the dust, I guess there was too much dust for her. So we 
was makin’ dust. An’ when we got down there where my mother 
was still there with the sick people, so we was out of breath, an’ 
we called Mama to the door and we told her. And they just got 
a little sad then because they figured that this woman was surely 
goin’ to die, because we was truthful children. And naturally 
they believed us, ’cause we really seed this. I could tell that for 
the truth if it was the last word I was going to say. I seed that 
woman whether she had a cow head on, though.*® 


Mrs. Richardson: A mighty bad head to carry to Jesus—in my estim- 
ation. 


Mrs. Smith: Yeah, she sure that’s what she had on. 


And I remember once they said there was a man he lived 
not far from the cemetery, and eruh, it was a big hole there, 
someone had sunk down in there, and when he didn’t want to 
work he’d go out there and hide in that hole, it had been a- 
raining and it had gotten muddy and the stuff was kinda caving 
in like. And he got there and he couldn’t get out. So he hollered 
and called, “Say there fellows you all come over here, you don’t 
know it there sure is a lot of good nuts down here, in this, in this 
hole.” He wanted somebody in down there with him. 


[The tape ran out here, and I took down the following words 
in my notebook.| 


There was a big hole behind the cemetery and this fellow 
hid in there to get out of work after work hours and he called the 
other boys to come on in and get nuts, he was eating fine nuts, 
and about twelve or thirteen jumped in there and couldn’t get 





8 Selections of Negro hant tales can be found in Follow de Drinkin’ Gou’d, 
ed. J. Frank Dobie (Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society VII, 1928), 
pp. 121-128, “Confidences from Old Nacogdoches,” by Martha Emmons, II, 
“Hants; The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, Vol. I 
(Durham, N. C., 1952), pp. 669-689, “Ghosts and Hants” [mixed white and 
Negro]; Georgia Writers’ Project, Drums and Shadows (Athens, Ga., 1940), 
passim (see index under “Ghost or spirit stories” and “Ghosts”); Lay My 
Burden Down, ed. B. A. Botkin (Chicago, 1945), pp. 39-48, “Hants;” New- 
bell N. Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1926), 
pp. 116-118, “Negro ‘Ha’nts’.” 
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out. They stayed in there till the people missed them and they 
had to put a log in there and chain it to the oxen to pull them 
out, and the whole cemetery finally caved in, the hole was so 
big, about an acre. That was near Manetta, Mississippi. 


Rain made it muddy, and the mud made it slippy and he 
couldn’t get out. He always got out before. So he wanted the 
joke on them too. Nobody would look near a cemetery.® 


Michigan State College East Lansing, Michigan 





® Discernible motifs here are Q 321, “Laziness punished,” and K 1240, 
“Deception into humiliating position.” 











Post-War Folklore Research 
Work in Japan 


By Naoe Hirojt 


INTRODUCTION 


To get an idea of the conditions prevailing in the domain of 
Japanese Folklore Science after the second World War, we first have 
to keep in mind the following points: 

(1) Folklore Science in Japan came to life and is growing up 
as a science existing among the people only, not yet given the rank 
of an academic subject taught from the chairs of the country’s uni- 
versities. 

(2) Scope and range of the Science of Folklore show differences 
in the various countries. In Japan, for reasons of convenience in 
collecting materials, we may subdivide the field of research hitherto 
attacked into the following headings: 

a) Physical Culture: dwelling; clothing; food; fishing; forestry; 
hunting; agriculture; traffic and commerce; exchange of gifts; social 
life; labour; village organizations; family system; marriage; birth; 
funeral; annual customs and festivals; religious ceremonies; handi- 
crafts; children’s games and plays. 

b) Oral Literature: giving of names; dialects; proverbs and 
riddles; poems; folksongs; children’s songs; story-telling and folk tales; 
legends. 

c) Mental Phenomena: ghost apparitions; taboo practices; 
magic; omens; divinations; interests and tastes; folk medicine. 

In England and America Folklore Science remained more or 
less restricted to oral literature, costumes, customs and manners, belief, 
witchcraft and magic. Japanese Folklore Science has adopted a wider 
scope, including also technology, dialects and folk-speech, and re- 


sembling in this point the French and the German concept of our 
science. 





1 The above article, originally published in Folklore Studies, volume VIII 
(1949), is reprinted here, with some additions and changes, through the 
kind permission of the Folklore Institute of Japan. Prof. George K. Brady 
has kindly added a postscript to the original article dealing with folklore 
activities in Japan since 1949. Thanks are also due to Prof. Richard Dorson 
and Prof. Masanori Takatsuka for assistance. The present article is the 
fourth in a series devoted to a survey of folklore activities in foreign countries. 


W. E. R. 
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(3) The Japanese Folklore Science as an occupation with 
organized collecting activities and comparative studies came into: 
existence about the year 1910, that is rather late compared with other 
countries. Concerning its historical background and the ways of its 
gradual growing we may refer our readers to the paper by Mr. Kunio: 
Yanagita: Die japanische Volkskunde. Ihre Vergangenheit, Entwick- 
lung, und gegenwartige Lage (German translation by M. Eder.) 
Folklore Studies, Vol. III, 2 (1944). 


II. Researcnu INstiruTIons AND THEIR ACTIVITY 


A. The revival of the review Minkan Densho (Folklore) and 
the foundation of the Japanese Folklore Society. 


In the year of 1935 the Japanese Folklore Society was founded, 
with Mr. Kunio Yanagita as its president and with the monthly 
review Minkan Densho as its publication organ. The review suffered 
great hardships as the war was drawn out so long and had finally 
to be discontinued after No. 6 of vol. X. After the war the review 
could make its appearance again. In August, 1946, the review made 
its first step into the post-war world by sponsoring a series of con- 
ferences on Folklore. 

The Japanese Folklore Society numbers 2000 members scattered 
all over the country. It endeavors to spread the knowledge of Folklore 
among the great public. The society underwent a reorganization in 
April, 1949 in order to strengthen its inner structure and to add new 
stimuli to its undertakings. It is headed again by Kunio Yanagita. 
Its office was established at 631, Seijomachi, Stegaya-ku, Tokyo. 


B. The foundation of the Institute of Japanese Folklore. 


The pioneer of the Japanese Folklore Science, Kunio Yanagita, 
has been directing, since 1935, the Rural Life Research Institute, and 
guiding in this capacity research workers in carrying out investigations 
on actual conditions of rural life throughout the whole country in 
numberless villages lost in the mountains and scattered along the sea- 
shores of our islands. The investigation results were laid down in 
two publications in book-form, namely Studies on the Life in Mountain 
Villages (1937) and Studies on the Life in Fishing Villages, both 
edited with contributions of his own by Kunio Yanagita. Mr. 
Yanagita, furthermore, donated his large collection of books and 
data to the said institute in order that further studies on folklore 
might be conducted on a well organized basis. The Rural Life Re- 
search Institute above referred to was developed into a larger body 
in March, 1947. It came to be called The Institute of Japanese Folk- 
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lore. The new institute succeeded the former Rural Life Research 
Institute. 

Fortunately, Mr. Yanagita’s book collection escaped damage by 
the ravages of the Pacific War and was not scattered. Through the 
donation of this library the institute obtained a fine basis for a center 
for further collection of fieldwork material and for the study of such 
and it is making rapid progress towards perfection of its equipment. 
The institute aims above all at the systematization of Japanese Folk- 
lore as a science. Its office is to be a center for the training of re- 
search workers and will give guidance and encouragement to its co- 
operators in the field. 

In April, 1948 the institute was incorporated. The Japanese 
Folklore Society is giving, as a frame organization, its collaboration 
and enlightenment to the institute. At present the research institute 
pursues the following tasks: 

1) Publication of the Bulletin of the Institute of Japanese Folk- 
lore. This bulletin, issued semi-annually, carries reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the fortnightly meetings of the institute and papers of its 
members. 

2) The compilation of a Bibliography of Japanese Folklore. The 
Japanese Folklore research work has rapidly made headway but it 
consisted until now almost exclusively of collecting data. These studies 
have now to be brought into order in a bibliography so that they can 
become better available and accessible for further studies. The bibli- 
ography will include all related publications which appeared since 
the early years of Meiji, classified under about 25 headings, and will 
be provided with an index. The editors will also see to it that not 
only the vast field of Folklore is covered by the bibliography but also 
that those branches of cultural science that have a bearing on it will 
duly be surveyed. 

3) Publication of folk-customs descriptions of all provinces of the 
country. Field surveys are at present already on the way. For them 
rather limited areas, single villages and settlements in the mountains, 
are taken as units, to get as exact a picture as possible of real life. 
The final goal is to record all manifestations of folk-life in geograph- 
ically defined monographs. About one hundred such are planned, and 
several of them have already appeared. 

4) Compilation and edition of folkloristic glossaries. As far as 
it is not contained in ordinary Japanese dictionaries, the whole term- 
inology connected with marriage, birth and upbringing of children, 
funeral, farmers, villages, fishermans’ villages, mountain villages, cloth- 
ins and dwelling, the seasons of the year, taboo customs, kinship and 
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family systems has already been cataloged and published in eleven 
single books. After the war two more have come off the press. One 
is a supplement to the glossary of speech in farmers’ villages, the 
other is dedicated to the language of children. In preparation are: 
a supplement to the glossary of terms on dwelling, glossaries con- 
cerning dwelling, glossaries concerning food, traffic, labour, and vil- 
lage organization, that is, how villages came in to existence and are 
growing; in a word, the making of villages. All these vocabularies are 
continuously revised and enlarged and it is intended to prepare at 
the end a synthetic vocabulary of Japanese folk-customs. 

5) Giving assistance to sociological education. After the war, 
under the new educational system, sociology has figured among the 
subjects taught in primary and middle schools. In this connection a 
good deal of folkloristic knowledge is thought necessary. An office 
for the compilation of sociological reference books exists in the vicinity 
of our Folklore Institute, namely 377, Seiuo-machi, Setagaya-ku, To- 
kyo. In matters of Folklore Science the former is assisted by the latter. 


C. The Research Institute of Folk-Culture (Attic Museum) and 
the Museum of Japanese Folk Art. 


The Attic Museum, under the directorship of Mr. Keizo Shi- 
buzawa, has, since its foundation (1934), published about one hun- 
dred reports, but after the end of the war it was handicapped by lack 
of funds. The Museum of Folk Art got through the war undamaged. 
After the war students of folk arts among the nationals of the allied 
powers took some interest in it, but it could not yet return to- its 
former lively activity. 


III. THe Trenps or FoLKLoreE RESEARCH 


In the past, the attitude of Japanese scholars in general was too 
abstract and theoretical. Against this a reaction came after the war. 
Especially in social sciences the research took a new turn to positive 
work and field explorations. After the war jurisprudence and socio- 
‘ logical studies and particularly sociological surveys of agricultural vil- 
lages were started with a fresh impetus and these studies and surveys 
are falling in line to a great extent with Folklore Science as far as 
the collection of their data in the field and their arrangement is con- 
cerned. For such work law students and sociologists are looking up 
to the folklorist for theoretical and methodological guidance. This 
came about with the rising estimation of folk-customs and folk-life as 
valuable research material for sociologists and others. The analytical 
method of the folk-lore explorer is now made use of also by the 
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students of social life. Labour organizations, family systems, marriage 
customs, youth association, and the arrangement of religious cere- 
monies and festivals are now becoming outstanding and favorite topics 
in the field of sociology. Thus it is not surprising that Folklore Science 
and Sociology, as far as theoretical and methodological orientations 
go, came to have many common interests and are walking side by 
side on not a few stretches of the way. 

The importance of Folklore Science is increasing still more due 
to another circumstance. Sociological thinking has penetrated the 
field of historical research, and consequently also the study of history 
has begun to profit from the methods and techniques of Folklore 


’ Science. - 


The materialistic concept of history in the doctrine of Marx 
begins to encroach on the field of Japanese Folklore in the hope of 
finding there new arguments and avenues of approach. Some Com- 
munist minded people think they can inject their materialistic con- 
cept of history into the body of Folklore Science to the embarrassment 
of the cultivators of this science. In the past, the Japanese Folklore 
Scientists never worked with preconceived historical notions and will 
hardly do this in the future. They intend to continue their research 
in an objective spirit that respects facts and will not try to model the 
facts after ideologies. On the contrary, the ambition is to improve 
methods in order to establish the facts with the greatest possible ac- 
curacy. Pursuing this aim, great stress is laid on a correct relationship 
with cognate sciences, such as history, sociology, religious science, 
linguistics, and psychology, and on collaborating with these sciences, 
within our own sphere and to the advantage of Folklore. 


IV. THe Various FIELDs or RESEARCH WorK 


Under the never failing encouragement and direction of Mr. 
Kunio Yanagita, a good number of monographs, covering almost all 
fields of our science, has been produced; some of them we shall name 
below. Village and School Youth (September, 1945); The Appear- 
ance of Villages (July, 1948) ; Annual Customs and Festivals (March, 
1949). In these books, meant for youthful readers, clothing, food, 
dwelling, plays, games, and people’s customs and beliefs are treated. 
Humoristic literature is represented in the Sources of Laughing (Jan- 
uary, 1946) and Fables and Tales (October, 1946). Oral Literature 
(January, 1947) investigates the field of unwritten oral traditions and 
their relationship to Japanese Literature. The Language of Daily 
Life (July, 1946) consists of reflections on every-day Japanese speech 
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from the viewpoint of Folklore Science. As a result of dialectical re- 
search appeared Where is the West Going (June, 1948). It is a 
comparative study on the words for silk-worms, ants, fruits of the 
mulberry-tree, the rain-bow and related terms and the methods of 
its teaching. Glossary of Names of Japanese Fairy-tales (March, 
1948), under the editorship of the Japanese Broadcasting Association 
and the supervision of Kunio Yanagita is the largest accomplish- 
ment of the Japanese Folklore Science after the war, classifying as 
it does 240 groups of fairy-tales under fifteen headings. Of each 
fairy-tale, the outline of its contents are given, its variations, the 
places of its geographical distribution and the titles of the literary 
sources which contain them. At the end of the book an index is 
added. This scholarly work sums up the results of thirty years’ work 
of Japanese fairy-tale research and it can serve as a starting point 
for the inclusion of Japanese fairy-tales in the international compara- 
tive study of fairy-tales. 

Since the end of the war Kunio Yanagita has devoted most of 
his time and strength to the study of the indigenous beliefs of Japan, 
especially to the question of ancestor-worship, and has laid down his 
conclusions in On Ancestors (April, 1946). This book was followed 
by On Festival Days (Dec., 1946), On Buddhist Temples in the 
Mountains (June, 1947), and On Clan-gods and Clan-members 
(Nov., 1947). These writings form a series with the title The New 
Nipponology. On Marriage (Aug., 1948) deals with marriage and 
an heiress and with the origin of marriage ceremonies, with dowry 
and other questions. The book is a collection of ten treatises. In 
Talks and Reflections on Family Life (Nov., 1946), the important 
questions of marriage and family systems are ventilated before the 
whole Japanese public. Ichiro Hori, in collaboration with Kunio 
Yanagita, in On Graves Called ‘Thirteen Tumuli’, (Aug., 1948) car- 
ries through a theme that occupied Mr. Yanagita during forty years. 
A problem, that is religious and archaeological at the same time, is 
here attacked. It is linked up also with the so-called obo of the Mon- 
golian grass-plains. We have here an example of a comparative 
folklore study. The Folklore of Kitakoura (April, 1949) is part of a 
long series of monographic studies on the village life in out of the 
way districts. 


The pupils of Kunio Yanagita planned after the war the edi- 
tion of Collected Writings of Kunio Yanagita. This plan began to 
be realized with Man’s Life in The Mountains (May, 1949). Seven 
more volumes have already followed, comprising old and new writ- 
ings of the master. Besides this, for the celebration of Mr. Yanagita’s 
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seventieth birthday, an anniversary volume with papers of folk- 
lorists and scholars of related sciences was prepared. In February, 
1947 the first fascicule of it appeared, and since then the number 
has increased to twelve fascicules. 


In the following we shall direct our attention to publications 
of authors other than Kunio Yanagita and his school, to the prob- 
lems they discussed and to the degree they could shed light on them. 
Taro Wakamori in his Introduction to Japanese Folklore (Aug., 1947) 
met the desire of many to have a book that surveys from a bird’s- 
eye-view the whole field of our subject. A book summing up care- 
fully the present state of our science has been written cooperatively 
under the title New Folkloristic Investigations (Oct., 1947), edited 
by the Folklore Research Institute. On social habits, Kizaemon Ariga 
wrote in collaboration with Mr. Yanagita History of Marriage in 
Japan (Nov., 1948), harvesting the best results hitherto achieved 
in regard to this topic. In this work, not only is marriage treated as 
something belonging to the family institution, but also the place of 
the marriage together with the institution of the go-between are dis- 
cussed. Furthermore, the kinship associations of people who are re- 
lated to one another in the same degree, traditional practices con- 
cerning retirement, the head of the family, age grades, funeral 
customs, and other matters were successfully investigated by Keigo 
Seki, Ensuke Konno, Tatsuo Hagihara, and Tokihiko Oto. 


Ichiro Kurata in Economics and Oral Folk Traditions (March, 
1948) entered into the complex problem of the distribution of fishing 
and hunting catches. He came to see the distribution customs as 
affairs of human relationship going beyong the economic sphere. 


Customs bearing on social ethics were studied by Hiroji Naoe 
and Hiroko Ikeda. The writers collected and compared a great 
number of dialect words and endeavoured to bring to light the ethical 
feeling of the common people in old times as well as its connection 
with the social structure of their lives. 


Research on the customs and manners of fisher’s villages was 
pushed ahead by Katsunori Sakurada and Toshimi Takeuchi. Re- 
garding the formation of villages, several authors, centering around 
Kunio Yanagita, worked on the so-called kaito (lit. inside an en- 
closure or fence). For their topic they collected historical references 
from medieval sources and studies of present-day conditions thus suc- 
ceeding in presenting a description of the smallest unit of a self- 
determining organization of villages. They had to find out for this 
end the original form of the gardens in the middle ages. This is not 
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only an interesting question for the historian but also for the sociol- 
ogist who wants to study the principles governing land-distribution in 
present-day Japan. 

To the study of oral literature, the editors of the review Minkan 
Densho (Folklore) have consecrated a special issue (June, 1948). 
The previous year (Oct., 1947) Shinobu Orikuchi, who with his 
Studies on Ancient Times (Kodai Kenkyu) had inaugurated historical 
folkloristic researches, published The Origin of Japanese Literature 
(Oct., 1947). 


Concerning the collection and compartive study of dialect ma- 
terial, Ichiro Kurata has given us an important contribution in his 
“Word Groups” (Minzokugaku, vol. III, No. 2). Masamori Miyan- 
aga in All Corners of Japan (Oct., 1947) has provided.us with a 
report on his many dialectological investigation trips and with much 
interesting information on dialects. Miyanaga, well known for his 
standard works on the dialects of the Ryukyu Islands, is also devoted 
to the publication of his monthly, Dialects and Folklore. Takeo Mat- 
sumura in his Language and Folklore has expressed his theoretical 
ideas, but with regard to the treatment of dialects the folklorists differ 
from his opinions. At the time of the foundation of the Research 
Institute for the Japanese Language (end of 1948) the desire for 
collaboration with the folklorists in dialectological matters was ex- 
pressed. 


In the field of religion, two societies were inaugurated after the 
war. The one is the Society of Religious Folklore and has its seat 
at the State University of Tokyo; the other is the Society of Shinto 
Religion. However, neither of the two societies gives the impression 
of vigorous work. 


Hiromasa Ikegami and Michio Akatsukasa in Reflections on the 
Investigations of Popular Beliefs of the Japanese (July, 1948) have 
contributed something to the history of our science and offered a 
correct criticism of Folklore Science regarding the investigation of 
popular beliefs. Yanagita and Wakamori have given a fresh stimulus 
to the study of field-gods, the Harvest Festival (minamesai), taboo 
practices, the fox and rice-growing, house-gods and others. Ichiro 
Hori, Takatoshi Ishizuka, Ansho Togawa and others have also done 
a good deal of work in these fields. 


The Folklore Science made its voice also audible in the discus- 
sion of sociological education. In this matter, Yanagita had already 
pointed out earlier the stand-point of Folklore Science. Then Waka- 
mori in his Life and History (July, 1948), Shigeru Makita in Village 
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Society (Nov. 1948), and Tatsuo Hagihara in Country Customs( Aug., 
1948) touched the same topic. 


Because of their great age the investigation of the customs pre- 
served on the islands of Okinawa is of special importance for the 
Japanese Folklore Science, but in the course of the war, owing to 
the large-scale devastation, folkloristic materials have been scattered 
and it is not easy to resume the research work. Two years after the 
end of the war Collected Papers on the Civilization of Okinawa 
(Dec., 1947) appeared to the great satisfaction of all interested in 
the antiquities of Okinawa. The papers treat of history, folk-customs, 
language, legal institutions and other items. A continuation of the 
collection is scheduled. The Japanese folklorists are anxious to resume 
collaboration between Okinawa and Japan in the pursuance of com- 
mon aims and feel sorry that field-surveys became impossible after 
the war. 


V. CoNCLUSION 


The Japanese Folklore Science is of comparatively late date and 
has not yet established an academic tradition comparable to that of 
Europe and America. No courses on Folklore exist yet in the uni- 
versities and, consequently, the number of specialized scholars in this 
branch of knowledge is rather limited. After the war the training 
of such specialists became the task of the still young Folklore Research 
Institute. But on account of the economic hardships in our post-war 
time, scientific organizations and independent scholars are not given 
conditions favorable for a whole-hearted devotion to their work. 
Local and regional Folklore associations are only slowly returning to 
work. The most serious obstacles for the resumption of Folklore 
investigations are the inconveniences of traveling. Fieldwork, the very 
life of Folklore Science, is handicapped by high railway fees, inade- 
quate hotel accommodations, and food shortages. At the same time 
social changes and the disappearance of old customs are going on 
rapidly. Though the urgent exigency of field work is felt, its realiza- 
tion is yet hardly feasible. To these difficulties are added the high 
costs of communications with local collaborators. Mention must finally 
be made of the unsatisfactory condition of printing and publishing. 
To cope with the difficulties the government has utterly failed to 
find means and ways, and in the year of 1949 we do not yet know 
how we shall be able to overcome the obstacles put in the way of 
a successful continuation of Folklore research work. 


Tokyo, Japan 
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_ I should like to add a brief postscript to this article in an effort to 
bring it somewhat up to date. 


The concluding paragraph sounds a note somewhat short of optimism. 
At the time it was first published this was a justified view of affairs. In 
1948 and 1949 conditions in post-war Japan were depressing. Since then, 
however, I have reason to believe that conditions have greatly improved. 
Destructive inflation they still have, but conditions of travel have certainly 
improved. Money for purposes of research has apparently eased. Last year 
the Ministry of Education paid the travel expenses of Prof. Masanori Takat- 
suka of Shiga University from Japan to Lexington, Kentucky in order to 
enable us to carry on some folklore work together. They also continued his 
salary for the year to his family. Such co-operation would have been financial- 
ly impossible in 48 and °49. Travel conditions in Japan have also improved 
and many shortages have been alleviated. Mr. Hiroji, the author of the 
article, if he were writing at present, would probably be somewhat more 
optimistic. 

There are also references in this article to the situation in Okinawa. 
In 1949 Japanese citizens from the main islands were denied access to the 
Okinawa group, but these restrictions have since been relaxed. The devasta- 
tion and the upheaval of war remains, and new customs are being rapidly 
introduced by occupation forces. Much will be lost of the old civilization, 
but more will be salvaged by research specialists than was at first believed. 


I should like to call attention to the fine list of publications which the 
Japanese folklorists have produced since the war. The length of the list will 
indicate that they have overcome many of the difficulties they faced at that 
time. In 1948 problems of publication were fantastic. I was there at that 
time and had plenty of opportunity to observe them. Their impressive list 
speaks well for their tenacity of purpose and probably also a great deal for 
the masterly leadership of the great Japanese folklorist, Mr. Kunio Yanagita. 


Since this article was written the list of publications has not ceased. I 
want to call attention to the Japanese Folklore Dictionary which was published 
in 1951. This is a work which should be made available to English speaking 
folklorists. It is an invaluable reference guide to Japanese folklore. Prof. 
Takatsuka and I have recently started on the process of making an English 
version available. The Dictionary is rather long and we will be some time 
in finishing it. 

Finally, you will recall references under B in this article to two works 
on Japanese folklore directed by Mr. Yanagita. Studies on the Life in Moun- 
tain Villages (1937) and Studies on the Life in Fishing Villages (1949) are 
two volumes of very valuable research in the field of Japanese folklore. Up 
to the present time they have not been available to English readers. Prof. 
Takatsuka and I have just finished work on the manuscript of these two 
volumes which we hope to make available in some form to American folk- 
lorists and any others who might be interested. We hope to solve the difficult 
problem of publication in the not too distant future. 


I do not wish to create any false impressions by this announcement. 
The difficult task of translation has fallen on the slender shoulders of Prof. 
Takatsuka, and he has done a masterly piece of work. My work has been 
largely advisory and editorial. I have tried to see that the necessary explana- 
tions were given so that the text would be reasonably clear to the English 
reader. Our purpose in making these translations available is to bring about 
a closer sympathy between the folklorists of the two countries and to en- 
courage the spirit of international co-operation in the field of scholarship. 
We have had nothing but the finest spirit of helpfulness from Mr. Yanagita 
and the members of the Japanese Folklore Society. The Japanese Ministry 
of Education has also supported our work generously, We are glad to announce 
that at least part of our work is near completion. 


University of Kentucky George K. Brady 
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Token Stories of Indiana 
by 


By EstHER KELLNER 


This was the back-country of Indiana, a narrow road east of 
New Lisbon between the pioneer landmarks of Black Swamp and 
Possum Trot, a road. isolated, hemmed in by woods and thickets, by 
the brambles and weeds and shrubs of fence-rows, thickened by ruts 
in winter, deep in mud in the spring, soft with warm yellow dust on 
summer days. 


New Lisbon was founded in 1813 and first called “Jamestown”, 
hence the nickname “‘Jimtown” which has survived to this day. It was 
a typical Hoosier village with one street, a general store with a 
loafers’ bench, a barber shop, church, town hall, depot, grain ele- 
vator, and cemetery. At the edge of the village stood a stout brick 
schoolhouse with a pump and a rusty tincup out front, with two roomy 
privies out back, with two horse-drawn hacks arriving at 7:30 a.m. 


and 4 p.m. 


Most of the pupils lived on widely scattered farms and some, 
like me, on lands cleared by a great-great-great-grandfather who had 
been a soldier in the Revolution. All of us had ancesters who had 
come to this section of Indiana as pioneers and had given us a 
heritage of folk songs, folk ways, sayings, superstitions, and verna- 
cular, gleanings from Old England, New England, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, and Kentucky. And because some brought familiar 
and beloved trees to assuage their homesickness, many generations of 
Hoosier children have grown up under the dark and gentle soughing 
of Carolina pines. 


Here people were born and grew up and lived and loved and 
worked and died and were buried, and most of them were never out 
of the state, and some never out of Henry County. Even those who 
considered themselves “real gaddy” seldom wandered farther afield 
than the little county seat, New Castle, about ten miles away, than 
Richmond or Muncie or Knightstown. They were less than fifty miles 
from Indianapolis, but few had ever seen it. Historians might at- 
tribute the insularity of their lives to poor roads and poor transport- 
ation facilities but I, who was one of them, attribute it to timidity. 
City folks, we understood, had hi-falutin’ ways. A body wouldn’t 
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hardly know how to act around them. Of course, Indianapolis (to 
rhyme with “Acropolis”) was a mighty fine place, and they had them- 
selves a monument that was a sight to see, being-as-how it reached 
clean up into the sky, higher than the barn yet, taller than the 
sycamore down by the crick. But all cities was chuck-full of wickedness 
and, like as not, Indianapolis wasn’t a mite different. Oh, best to stay 
in your own pasture where they was nothing to get you all turned 
around, or bore (embarrass) you! 


Our farmhouse, like all the others, was large, for farm families 
were large and included, besides several children, a Hired Girl and 
at least one Hand (hired man) and must accomodate a number of 
guests during the year, some of them more or less permanent. In my 
own family there were, besides my parents, a grandmother and grand- 
father and a great-grandmother. We were visited by contemporaries 
of all of them, cousins once, twice, three-times-removed, great-aunts, 
great-uncles, and others. Some of these relatives were eighty years 
old and so steeped in folklore that their most casual remarks might 
have been considered collectors’ items. Their stories, teachings, warn- 
ings, and reminiscences gave my first interest in the subject. 


Our hired girl was called Ella-May and she, too, was a teller of 
witch-tales, like young Jim Riley’s “Orphant Annie.” Like Jim and 
his friends, the young-ones in our household gathered in the kitchen 
“when the supper things was done” and listened to her spook stories, 
with the fire a-sputtering, and the wind a-moaning, and the lamps 
turned down (to save the coal oil.) 


Sometimes when company came, such as neighbors and kinfolks 
from around and about, we sat with the grownups and listened to 
their tales of ghosts and tokens and warnings. One season was as good 
as another for such stories, frosty autumn nights when the leaves blew 
against the pane and the wind was black, winter nights when the gale 
screamed in the chimney and the pine trees moaned above the house, 
and summer, when spook-mist drifted across the meadows in the 
moonlight and corpse-candles floated over the swamp and a great 
horned owl was a-hooting in the woods. Chills swept over us, our 
hair crawled at the roots, and we clutched each other in delicious 
terror as one spook-story followed another, as one neighbor after an- 
other took up the theme. “That puts me in mind of a goings-on 
over by Gooseheaven Church — ” 


It should not be thought, however, that the people of this, or 
any rural Hoosier community, took all its folklore seriously. Most of 
the stories were told purely for entertainment. A token or a warning 
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often made a deep impression, though, and listeners would agree that 
it was mighty queer, and sounded like more than just a happen-so. 


The following token stories from my collection are typical of 
the Hoosier lore we found most entertaining. 


Tom 


Tom was a wood-cutter. He was a strong man, and he had a 
strong team, and he went into the forests and felled the big trees and 
cut them up and hauled the wood home and sold it. 


Tom had a wife and two little ones. They bought their groceries 
at the store of a kindly old German woman named Miz Schmidt, and 
paid her every Saturday night on the dot. 


Well, one Saturday night, Miz Schmidt was sitting by the pot- 
bellied stove, dozing a little. It was pert-near closing time and the 
store was quiet. Outside, the wind was blowing a gale. 


All of a sudden, the bell on the door tinkled and Miz Schmidt 
roused herself with a start. Looking up, she began to smile, for ‘twas 
Tom, coming in as usual. 

Then she saw that he looked tired and worried. 


“Anna,” he said, “you and me has been friends for a long time 
and now I’m asking you a favor. I want you should let my wife and 
young-ones have whatever groceries they need, and not lack for any- 
thing.” 

“Ach!” cried Miz Schmidt, surprised and hurt. “When did I 
ever fail to — ?” 


Then she stopped, aghast, for Tom was gone. A chill swept 
over her almost raising the greying hair on her head, for she knew 
Tom’s visit was a token of his death. And sure enough, they found 


him early next day, under a fallen tree, way back in the forest by 
himself. 


This story is as true as gospel. Miz Schmidt told about the 


token, herself, before Tom’s body was ever found. It happened over 
Richmond way, and the year was about 1877. 


Grandma Martindale 


Grandma Martindale was gifted that way. She could hear strange 
voices giving her warning of things to come. 

One bright summer morning, Grandma Martindale was picking 
beets in her vegetable garden. Well, you know how beet-leaves are, 
thick and short and bushy-like. 
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Suddenly a voice beside her said, “Look ahead!” She wasn’t a 
smidgin surprised, on account of she was used to the voices, but when 
she stopped and looked ahead, she couldn’t see a thing out of order. 

So she went right on a-picking, all along the row, and now the 
voice spoke louder and more anxious, “Look ahead! Look ahead!” 

So Grandma Martindale got up and searched careful-like, a-walk- 
ing up the row. And there, all coiled up in a batch of beet-leaves, 
just like it was waiting for her, was the biggest, ugliest copperhead 
she’d ever seen in all her born days! 

It wasn’t the first time she’d had such a token, and it wasn’t 
the last. 

Grandma Martindale lived south of Brookville, Indiana, just a 
little piece from Mt. Carmel. 


Emily Potter and the Clock 


When Emily Potter was a little girl, like about seven year old 
going on eight, she slept in a room that had a clock in it that hadn’t 
run since before she was born. 

Well, one night, this-here clock started to strike, and it struck 
and it struck and it wouldn’t stop. It woke everybody up and the 
whole family was scared white as sheets, on account of they all knew 
a clock striking out of turn is supposed to be token of a death. 

Well, all of a sudden, Jake Potter that’s Emily’s uncle had had 
just about enough! He up and grabbed that clock and carried it out- 
side and threw it on the ground, but it went right on striking, and 
finally, he grabbed the axe and busted it up as fine as kindling, and 
then it stopped. 

Next morning Emily’s aunt in St. Louis died, and the station 
agent at the depot called up and told ‘em the telegram while they was 
eating breakfast. Emily’s aunt had never seen a sick day in her life, 
and her death was awful sudden, so they knew the clock was a token 
just like they’d thought. (Henry County) 


The Birds at the Window 


The doctor’s young wife had been brought up in Cleveland and 
was both amused and fascinated by Indiana’s back-country folklore, 
especially stories of death tokens. 

That winter, the doctors’ parents came to visit them. Each 
evening, as they waited for the doctor to finish his late office hours, 
she and the elderly couple would sit in the living-room, rocking and 
talking. 
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One evening about eight o’clock, when darkness had fallen and 
all the birds were supposed to be asleep in their nests, two sparrows 
flew to the living-room door and pecked on the transom glass. The 
doctor’s wife recalled that this was a token of death and smiled to 
herself. However, the birds’ pecking disturbed her and so, presently, 
she went out and shooed them away. 


In a little while, they returned and again pecked on the glass. 
Again she shooed them away, and again they returned. The whole 
thing was so strange that, in spite of everything, the doctor’s wife 
began to feel apprehensive. As the birds persisted, her calm, amused, 


_ city-bred confidence deserted her and she became panic-stricken. 


In about half an hour, the birds flew away and all was quiet. 
The doctor’s last patient left and he closed his office and joined 
his family. Suddenly his father complained of feeling ill and, in less 
than an hour, was dead of a heart failure. 


The sparrows never came to the transom glass again, but the 
doctor’s wife still thinks of their visit with a shudder. (Wayne County) 


Grandma Curman 


‘Some folks have a gift of tokens and always know when anything 
untoward is going to happen.‘ These folks may have different kinds of 
tokens, but some have the same token every time, their life long, and 
that was the way with Grandma Curman. 


Grandma Curman had a hard life. In the Civil War, she lost 
her husband and had to bring up four or five young-ones all by herself. 
Only one of the young-ones died, but ’twas the sweetest and dearest 
of all of them, a little curly-headed girl named Betsy, and it just 
about broke Grandma’s heart. 


Then one night, Grandma Curman woke up and there was Betsy, 
standing by her bed, plain as day! What’s more, the little young-one 
smiled real sweet, and then reached out and stroked Grandma’s arm, 
like as if to console her for something. 


The next day, Grandma’s only brother died. 


Grandma Curman lived to be eighty-eight and saw many happen- 
ings. But from that day on, there never was any untoward happen- 
ing in her life but what she first had this token. Sometimes ’twas in 
the daytime, sometimes ’twas in the night, but always it was Betsy 
come to comfort her. (Wayne County) 
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Picture of Mary 


Miz Lockley thought the world and all of her pretty daughter, 
Mary, and had a big tinted picture of the girl hanging on the wall 
above the fireplace. 


One night, Miz Lockley was awakened by a terrible crash. She 
jumped from her bed and ran downstairs and there, on the floor, 
was Mary’s picture. It wasn’t hurt a mite and the nail it had been 
hanging on seemed all right, and it was a mystery why it had, fallen 
and how it didn’t break anything when it fell, for the mantle was 
covered with vases and knick-knacks of one kind or another, but not 
a thing had been harmed or touched. 


A picture falling from the wall without cause is a sure sign of 
death, Miz Lockley knew, and she wasn’t surprised, either, for her 
aunt in Kansas was terrible sick and the doctors said ’twas just a 
matter of time. Prob’ly she’d get the word next day, Miz Lockley 
thought, going back upstairs. 


But ’twasn’t her aunt who died next day. "Twas Mary, her 
daughter, who died all of a sudden from an old heart condition. 
(Henry County) 


The Blue Dress 


Miz Thompson was a dressmaker in a small Indiana village, 
and like Grandma Curman, she had the gift of tokens and always 
knew of untoward things before they happened. 


Now, there was a woman named Blanche who lived neighbors 
to Miz Thompson. And one day, Blanche came over and asked 
would Miz Thompson make her a Sunday dress from the blue goods 
she had? Well, Miz Thompson said yes and started on it the next 
week. 


She laid the goods and the pattern on the bed and cut out the 
dress and then, just as she looked up from her work, she saw at the 
foot of the bed an image of Blanche all dressed in the new blue dress 
and laid in her coffin. The image came and went like a flash. 


Miz Thompson went on with her sewing and paid the token no 
mind, but she wasn’t surprised when Blanche was took down with a 
fever next day, nor when she died a week later. And sure enough, 
Blanche was laid in her coffin in the blue dress. (Randolph County) 
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Death Tokens 


Here are a few tokens commonly accepted and said to be “true 
as gospel” in rural Indiana: 


If you hear a tick-bug (click beetle) at night, he is ticking away 
the life of somebody dear to you, and you will hear of this death 
very soon. 

If you don’t want to die, get a Measuring Worm off of you 
quick, before he measures you for a coffin! 

If you wake up at night and hear an owl hooting close by, it’s 
a sure sign of death in your family or neighborhood. (To prevent 


this death, jump out of bed and put your shoes in a corner of the 
room. ) 


A bird in the house, or a bird pecking at a door or window, 
means death to a member of the household or family. 


A picture falling from the wall (for no apparent reason) is 
a sign of a death in the family. (Also a mirror.) 


Since dreams “go by contraries” to dream of a wedding means 
that you will soon attend a funeral. 


To dream your teeth are falling out means that someone you 
know will die soon. 


A dog howling for no apparent reason means a death in the 
neighborhood. (Simple howling-at-the-moon is considered normal in 
most communities, and not a token.) 


If there is no snow at Christmas, there will be many deaths 
in the community before spring. (“Green Christmas, green grave- 
yard.”) 

A child above average in beauty, charm, and intelligence is 
“marked to die young” because it is too perfect for this world. (A 
common Hoosier saying and a biting sarcasm is: “You'll never raise 
him!”’) 

A falling star (often said to be a “token of death”) is not a 
token in the sense of predicting a death, but rather of recording one. 
When a star fell before our eyes on soft summer nights, my Grand- 
mother would tell us gently, “Say a prayer—a soul is passing.” 


“Green Christmas, green graveyard” originated in pioneer Indiana 
when settlers observed that they were attacked by “swamp fever” only 
if the winters were warm and sunny. People came to know that, for 
some inexplicable reason, there were fewer deaths in the community 
when the winters were bitterly cold. 
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Probably the Hoosier death-tokens best known and most gen- 
erally accepted are those of the howling dog and the bird-at-the- 
window. Many people believe in the latter because (they declare) it 
is in the Bible. To prove this, my Great Aunt Serena read aloud, 
with a fine disregard for context: “ — and a little bird shall tell the 
matter.” 


Many of us who grew up in back-country Indiana learned to 
laugh at the superstitious fears of our childhood, but it is to be 
doubted that any of us ever actually conquered them. If I am 
awakened in the dead of night by the eerie hooting of an owl nearby, 
I automatically leap from my bed to put my shoes in a corner. Once, 
doing this, I stumbled.in the dark, knocked a mirror from the wall 
and shattered it. For a moment, I was transfixed with horror. Then 
I remembered a very useful and comforting thing: That there is 
no taboo which cannot be broken, no dark prophecy which cannot be 
escaped by this simple Indiana formula: 


Cross your fingers and spit through them! 


Richmond, Indiana 





Christmas in Greece 


By Georcia TARSOULI 





Greek children singing carols in the country. 


From the original painting of N. Lytras (1890) 


As all over the world, so in Greece Christmas is considered one 
of the best holidays of the year, especially for the children. The 
greatest pleasure for the children is the preparation for the celebra- 
tion and, especially, the carols. 

Throughout Greece, on Christmas eve the children go out in 
groups formed mainly by boys. From early morning until night they 
go from house to house singing carols. Carols differ from province 
to province. In Athens and the big centers children usually sing a 
sort of very sophisticated carol, probably composed by a learned monk 
of the eighteenth century, which begins as follows: 


Christ is born today in Bethlehem town, 
Heavens exult, the whole nature rejoices, 
The angels sing the glory of Heaven, 

And to them is worthy the shepherds’ faith 


In the country children sing various popular songs, spontaneous and 
poetic. In Western Macedonia, for instance, carols usually begin as 
follows: 
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Christ’s birth, first birth, first holiday of the year, 
Go out, look, learn that Christ is born. 

He is born and christened high in the heavens, 
Now the angels rejoice and the saints glorify, 

And the devils mourn, for Christ is born. 

He is born and brought up with honey and milk... . 


And they finish: 


Of the house we have come to no stone should crack, 
And the master of the house may live long happy years. 


The children accompany their songs drumming on tiny drums and 
tinkling iron triangles. 

In Agrafa (a mountainous district in central Greece) children 
prepare small tins filled with resin from pine trees, which they light 
and use for torches, going out before dawn to sing carols from farm 
to farm. 


All over Greece the carols are called “Calanda” from the Latin 
word Calandae, the name of the first days of January which were 
celebrated with great pomp in the days of the Byzantine Empire. In 
Siatista and many parts of Western Macedonia, however, their name 
has been changed into “colianda.” The name also has been extended 
from the song itself to include the cakes prepared for the little singers 
and the whole period before Christmas, from the sixth of December, 
St. Nicolas day, until Christmas eve. On the day of St. Nicolas the 
children form small groups and begin their rounds of the town, 
tinkling little bells and singing: 


Children, the Colianda are here, 
Be prepared all of you, 

Get your sticks 

And go to St. Lias. 


This going around continues until the twenty-second of December, 
all over the towns and the villages of Western Macedonia. Every 
day, from early afternoon until late in the evening, one may listen 
to the tinkling of the bells and the joyous voices of the little children. 

The week before Christmas in every home the housewife bakes 
the colianda, the small cakes for the children, to which she adds one 
or two big rolls called “coliandina.” 


On the afternoon of the twenty-third the children gather in 
every square, or in the crosssroad of their neighborhood, bringing 
bundles of wood or hay to light a large fire. In the middle they set 
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a high pole upright. When the fire is blazing they form a circle and 
begin to dance, tinkling their bells and singing the song of “colianda.” 
Very often their elders, who stand by watching, join in the circle. 
In the big squares not only older persons, but professional musicans 
as well, with their fiddles and clarinets, come to accompany the little 
singers. It is said that the lighting of the fires and the tinkling of the 
bells symbolize the watch of the shepherds on Christmas night. 


Very early next morning, while the children are still asleep, the 
mother places near the bed of every boy a plate with colianda, a 
stick called “‘tzoumaka,” small at one end and thick at the other like a 
club, and a little bag. Thus the children, as soon as they, open their 
eyes, find the necessary “tools” for the carols, and they hasten to get 
ready and begin their tour. They hang the bag on their back, take 
the stick in hand, and run to join the other boys of the neighborhood. 
They form thus a group which goes from home to home singing the 
carols. The children knock at every door with their stick and say: 


Colianda, granny, colianda, 

And to me the coliandina, 

And to me the biggest one 

For now and for next year, 

And may you live a hundred years 
And even more. 


The housewife opens the door and the children sing for her the well- 
known Christmas carols, usual throughout Greece, with a few variants, 
adding some flattering verses for every member of the family, accord- 
ing to his rank and age. They finish with the usual wishes. As a 
reward they are given colianda, a coliandina, figs and nuts which 
they put in their bags. If the housewife has chickens, she asks the 
children to enter the house and sit on the floor so that the hens may 
lay more eggs. 


In big towns, such as Athens, the children are given a few coins 
which they share between them and with which they usually buy 
sweets. 


There is a superstitious belief among the people that on Christ- 
mas eve the “Kalikantzari,” i. e., the Goblins, come up on earth to 
stay until Twelfth-night. During that time they are up to all sorts 
of mischief. It is said that they come down the chimneys in the 
houses, extinguish the fires, turn the milk sour, mix the dishes and 
spoil the cakes, and braid the tails of the horses together. Whatever 
goes wrong in the house during those days is attributed to them. In 
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some provinces parents used to threaten naughty children that they 
will ask the goblins to carry the children away if their manners 
do not improve. The goblins always come at midnight and vanish as 
soon as the cock crows before daybreak. 


To prevent the “Kalikantzari” from entering the house and 
committing their mischief, in most parts of Greece, and especially in 
the Peloponnese (Southern Greece), they used to burn bad smelling 
plants in the fireplace, or they used to hang the colander behind the 
door. They believe that when the goblins see the colander, they begin 
to count the holes around and are so absorbed by their occupation 
that the day breaks without their having yet finished their counting. 
On the other hand, every housewife tries to be on good terms with 
the goblins. She hangs especially for them a sausage from a hook 
in the fireplace, and the night before Theophany, when they have to 
leave, she throws on the roof pancakes made exclusively for the 
Kalikantzari. 


One of the children’s greatest pleasures is the preparation of the 
home made cakes and pastries. There is a special kind of cake baked 
only for Christmas throughout Greece and called Cristopsomo, “Christ- 
mas bread.” In the province of Kastoria (Western Macedonia) the 
housewives used to imprint the outline of their hand on the Christmas 
bread, which, when baked, is placed on the festive table. This is 
symbolic, and the mother shows it to the children as a proof of Christ’s 
birth, saying: “Look, Christ is born! He has blessed the bread. Look 
at the outlines of his palm and fingers on the bread!” 


In some agricultural areas they bake the Christmas bread like 
a leaf which is adorned with various outlines of the agricultural life. 
For instance, the plough and the oxen, the sheep, the goats, the tiller, 
etc., are used. In addition to the pastries and cakes baked for the 
family they also prepare some for the cattle of the house. A big: leaf 
with small pastries stuck on it is destined for the hens and is called 
“the sitting hen.” The cake rolls which are prepared for the cattle 
of the house, the horse, the cow, the oxen, are broken into pieces and 
fed to the animals out of the hand of the eldest daughter. 


Every Greek family, wherever they are living, in farms, villages, 
or towns, go on Christmas morning to church. Mass begins very 
early in the morning, at five A. M., and it is still dark when the 
people go there. The children usually wear new clothes and go to 
communion. 


Christmas trees are not a Greek custom. In some provinces, 
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though, as in Sinopi (Asia Minor), they used to plant an olive branch 
in the middle of the Christmas cake. This olive branch was adorned 
with apples, oranges, nuts, almonds, etc. Then the cake was placed 
on the festive table and the family, before sitting around it, lifted 
the table three times and said: 


Table of our Lady, table of Virgin Mary. 
Christ is born, joy to the people. 


Then they sat down to dinner. This Christmas cake remained adorned 
thus until Theophany, when it was eaten. 


Athens, Greece 
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Folklore News 


FOLKLORE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


The third Folklore Institute of America will be held in 1954 
during the regular summer session at Indiana University. Courses 
will be given for regular university credit, though all courses will be 
open to auditors. Arrangements for housing will be made. 


The tentative schedule includes the following courses: American 
Folklore, Folklore Techniques, The Folktale and Allied Forms, The 
English and Scottish Traditional Ballads, African Folklore, Hebrew 
Folklore, and Introduction to Folk Music. 


Lecturers from outside Indiana University will come for various 
periods, in addition to the regular staff. Anyone interested in attend- 
ing the Institute may write the director, Professor Stith Thompson. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY FoREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCE 


A Folklore Section, under the directorship of Professor William 
Hugh Jansen, will be included in the Seventh University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference to be held April 22-24,1954. The 
Folklore Sessions, at which a variety of papers on various aspects of 
folklore will be presented, will be the afternoon of Friday, the 23rd, 
and the morning of Saturday, the 24th. All interested persons are 
invited to attend. 


ILLINOIS FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


At the fall meeting of the Illinois Folklore Society held on the 
Southern Illinois University campus, 6 November, 1953, Warren S. 
Walker, Blackburn College, Carlinville, was elected president for the 
coming year, Mrs. Katherine Griffiths, Carbondale, Vice-President, 
and William E. Simeone, Southern Illinois University, Secretary- 
Treasurer. J. H. Harris was re-elected the Society’s editor. 


Following the election of officers, the Society heard Joan Mueller 
sing a selection of American folksongs, Cameron Garbutt discuss 
certain aspects of folk speech, and William R. Bascom discuss a 
number of problems of concern to every folklorist. 








Ibo Songs from Nigeria, Native 


and Hybridized 


By Bruno NETTL 


A considerable amount of research has been done in the field 
of stylistic hybridization of European folk music and African Negro 
music in America. The same problem in Africa, the effect of European 
music on the styles of African primitive music, has hardly been 
touched. This paper is concerned with material relevant to that 
problem, music in which African elements have been combined with 
European ones, from the Ibo people of Nigeria. The informant was 
Mr. David Ogwo, who was, at the time this material was recorded 
(1950), a student at Indiana University. The writer wishes to ack- 
nowledge his cooperation, both in singing songs and in giving in- 
formation relevant to the musical life of the Ibo. Ogwo left his tribal 
surroundings early in life and went to live with Christian missionaries. 
He belongs to a group of Africans whose native culture was consider- 
ably influenced by the whites; this fact is reflected in their music. 


The songs which were sung by Ogwo were recorded at the Arch- 
ives of Folk and Primitive Music in the Anthropology Department of 
Indiana University, where they are deposited. Ogwo was able to 
use several African instruments from the collection at the Archives 
to accompany his songs. These were a hand drum, which was beaten 
partly with a small wooden stick and partly with the fingers, a pair 
of container rattles made of basketry and filled with pebbles, a pair 
of rattles consisting of several dozen small shells tied together, which 
are ordinarily tied to the feet or wrists of dancers, and a block of wood 
struck with a wooden beater. With the accompaniment of these 
instruments, Ogwo sang several children’s songs, a few songs sung by 
girls at some of their festivals, two “abusive” songs used to mock girls 
who were considered immoral, a victory celebration song, and a war 
chant. 


The majority of these songs represent hybridized material. A 
number of them are obviously European folk or popular songs which 
are accompanied by drumming in the native style of the Ibo. Others 
are sections of European songs which have been somewhat “‘African- 
ized”, that is, have taken on some African characteristics. Most of 
the songs have scales which coincide with some of the tones of our 
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tempered scale, whereas the one song which can be said definitely to 
have been created without the influence of European music does not 
fit into our scale. It might be said that the hybridized style consists, 
in the main, of European melodic material and possibly over-all forms, 
and of native African rhythm and percussion accompaniment. The 
texts of some of the songs likewise exhibit acculturation. Of the songs 
presented here, No. 1 seems to be unaffected by European styles, 
while Nos. 5 and 9 are most probably European melodies which have 
been learned by the Ibo in recent years. The rest of the songs show, 
in varying degrees, the type of hybridization indicated above. The 
diatonic scales and the melodic sequences (as in Nos. 7 and 9) are 
probably European, while the syncopation and complex drumming, 
found in several of the songs, is more likely to be of native origin. 

The War Song (No. 1) is, according to Ogwo, extremely old. 
It consists of a simple phrase repeated and varied many times, oc- 
casionally interrupted by fierce shouts and hissing sounds. It is sung 
before a battle and sometimes also during a battle to rally the warriors, 
in which capacity it is said to be very inspiring. The text compares 
the Ibo people in strength to the elephant (“The Ibo are like the 
elephant”). 

Although inter-tribal warfare is today forbidden, Ogwo told 
about a war which was once fought by the Ibo against a neighboring 
tribe. The Ibo were winning and were about to annihilate their 
enemies when the British intervened and put a stop to the war. This 
war is considered a victory by the Ibo who commemorate it in a 
song (No. 2) with the text “But for the British, that tribe would 
have been exterminated.” 

The melodies of the children’s songs (Nos. 3-7) seem to be more 
recent than those of the above-mentioned ones. Some are entire, or 
parts of, European songs which have been adapted to the African 
manner of singing. Even an Ibo version of the well-known children’s 
song “Frere Jacques” (“Are you sleeping”) was recorded (No. 5). 
The melody is unmistakably the one sung by American schoolchildren, 
although the last phrase is not repeated in the Ibo version, making 
a total of seven phrases instead of the usual eight. Ogwo accompanied 
this song, as all others, with drumming in the Ibo style and was not 
aware that the song was also sung in Europe and America. The 
words, translated as “Hurry and eat, the school bell is ringing,” is 
akin to the American text. 

Among the children’s songs was also one which served as an 
accompaniment to a boys’ game (No. 8). This game consists of several 
lines of boys which wind in and out of each other. The object is to 
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keep in one’s correct place in line, or, as Ogwo said, to stay in one’s 
track. The boys sing, while one of them, who sits aside and does 
not participate in the game, accompanies them on a hollow wood 
block. The text is “He who knows how to play the game will always 
be in the right track.” 


An old custom among girls is that the husband of a girl who has 
just gotten married treats her girl friends, apparently her fellow- 
members in a society, to a feast. They sing a song with the text “The 
group will lead me to my husband, and my husband will give them 
wine.” The melody of this song (No. 9) seems to be half of a Eur- 
opean melody. 


Another song falling into the category of festival songs is one 
sung by girls to celebrate the harvest of yams (No. 7). A group of 
girls sing this song, which has the text “An only child is bothersome.” 
Others dance, wearing jingling beads and waving brightly colored 
kerchiefs at their sides. 


Several different rhythmic accompaniments were found, but the 
rhythm of each stayed fixed within each song. Most of it was simply 
in duple or triple meter, the same as the melody, although some more 
complex rhythms were also noted. Rhythmic polyphony of ten units 
in the drumming against nine in the melody was found in the War 
Song. This type of rhythmic complexity is typical of much African 
music. 


Each of the songs was repeated many times. Ogwo said that 
most of them could be sung by a chorus and a leader or solo singer 
antiphonally. The leader would sing the melody through and the 
chorus would repeat it exactly. Occasionally some of the people would 
sing in parts in an improvisatory manner. 


Of particular interest is the information given by Ogwo on the 
origin of the Ibo songs, by whom and when they were composed. 
He said that songs were constantly being composed by.members of 
the tribe. The composer would practice a song and then sing it at 
a public occasion. This may be true only for some of the secular 
songs, while ceremonial songs were usually much older and their 
composers unknown. Ogwo lamented the fact that most young men 
leave the tribe early in life to get a Western education and do not 
create songs any more. Composing is today done mostly by the 
women, who are more likely to remain in the tribe. About thirty 
percent of the Ibo are, according to Ogwo, Christian, and the rest live, 
for the most part, a life which is dominated by culture traits of West- 
ern civilization. Yet even such men as Ogwo, who has gone far in 
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civilized society, retain a great deal of pride in their tribe and try to 
preserve its native customs and traditions. Thus, even under the in- 
fluence of Occidental culture, the Ibo people continue to create 
songs, partly in their old traditions, partly in the recently learned 
manner of the whites. From this combination has sprung a musical 
style which has elements of both cultures, which is unique, and which 
may live for only a short time. It symbolizes the racial and cultural 
mixtures and combinations of this century. 

In the following transcriptions, a “plus” sign above a tone in- 
dicates that the tone is about a quarter-tone higher than otherwise, 
a “minus” sign a quarter-tone lower. Bar lines are indicative of formal 
subdivisions; bar lines on the two middle spaces indicate minor sub- 
divisions. 


Wayne University Detroit, Michigan 
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CHILDREN IN THE FOLKLORE MARKETPLACE 


American Nonsinging Games. Paul G. Brewester. Foreword by 
C. H. Tillhagen. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1953.) 
xxii & 218 pp. Bibliography. Index of games. $3.75. 


Tales of Grimm and Andersen: One hundred and ten fairy tales 
by the Brothers Grimm and sixty-seven by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Selected by Frederick Jacobi, Jr. Introduction by W. H. Auden. (New 
York: Random House, Modern Library edition, 1952.) 746 pp. $2.45. 


Sand in the Bag and Other Folk Stories of Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois. M. A. Jagendorf. Introduction by William T. Utter. Illustra- 
tions by John Moment. (New York: The Vanguard Press, Inc., 
1952.) 192 pp. $2.75. 


Tales of the Western World: Folk Tales of the Americas. Col- 
lected by Ruth Elgin Suddeth and Constance Gay Morenus. Illus- 
trated by Warren Hunter. (Austin: The Steck Company, 1953.) 281 
pp. $2.50. 


In children’s literature the label “folklore” is being applied to 
publications of various kinds and qualities; some are folklore; some, no 
kin to folklore; while some might be called first or second cousins once 
or twice removed. Folksiness has become a popular fad. There is 
so much magic money in the label that publishers and writers from 
ignorance or indifference often apply the term with fabulous disregard 
for fact. 

Scholars have no difficulty distinguishing between scientific 
research and study on the one hand and the pretentious and false on 
the other. But parents, teachers and librarians in search of books for 
children and about children often mistake the spurious for the real. 
Those adults have to determine, besides the matter of reliable scholar- 
ship in folklore, problems of literary value and suitability of subject 
matter, format and illustrations for children of various levels of 
growth and development. They need criteria by which they can judge 
the validity of material labeled “folklore”; and the scholars can give 
them that help. 

In America, books of folklore for children and books of childhood 
customs and traditions representing original research, scholarly study 
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and authentic interpretation are the exception rather than the rule. 
Paul G. Brewster’s American Nonsinging Games is one of these ex- 
ceptions. Professor Brewster and his college students collected first 
hand the games from oral tradition; he limited his book in scope 
sufficiently to present a thorough rather than a superficial collection; 
he spent years in secondary research and he presented his findings 
with scientific honesty—without bowdlerization or revision to fit the 
whims of prudish adults or the money policies of some publisher or 
the vocabulary list of an educator’s mythology. 


The book has permanent value for children and for adults—for 
those interested in playing and for those with mild or avid curiosity 
about origins and migrations of children’s games or about the untu- 
tored playlife of childhood. 


Too few books of the Brewster kind are to be found on the library 
shelves and too many of the various “folklore anthologies” so dear to 
the hearts of American publishers and writers “bit by the Big Bug.” 
The folklore validity of the material in these many anthologies varies. 
For the purpose of analysis, the contents (not the books themselves) 
might be classified thus: (1) material collected from scholarly printed 
sources, then “revised,” “adapted,” “translated and revised,” or mod- 
ernized; (2) material collected presumably from oral sources (vague 
statements intend the reader to think so), then “revised,” “adapted 
from,” “expanded,” “modified,” “condensed” or “derived from’; 
(3) retellings of popularized printed retellings of other tellers who 
somewhere back in the process represent the folk-owners of the mate- 
rial (an old party game called “Gossip” demonstrates what can happen 
to fact in this process); (4) fiction, signed as such by an author, 
about lowly characters. 


Tales of Grimm and Andersen represents the “translated and 
revised and modernized” anthology. Mr. Auden’s excellent comment 
is the most worthwhile part of the volume for he succinctly differenti- 
ated folklore from the legitimate literary use of folklore. He said: 

The Grimm Brothers were the first men to attempt to record folk 

tales exactly as they were told by the folk themselves without conces- 

sions to bourgeois prudery or cultured literary canon, an example 
which, in the case of prudery, at least, has not been followed, I am 
sorry to say, by their translators. 


Of literary uses of folklore he said: 


Hans Andersen, so far as I know, was the first man to take the fairy 
tale as a literary form and invent new ones deliberately. Some of his 
stories are, like those of Perrault, a reworking of folk material .. . 
Compared with the Grimm tales, they have the virtues and the 
defects of a conscious literary art .. . 
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Some of the translators about whose translations Mr. Auden com- 
mented are listed on the copyright page. Those named have been 
for many years more or less in good standing with children’s librarians 
but some are not acceptable to scholars. 


The stories were selected by Frederick Jacobi, Jr. Who “revised 
and modernized” the tales is not stated nor is anything said about the 
methods used in revision. Since the commentary does not state specifi- 
cally whose translated version was used as the basis of any one Modern 
Library version, the reader who wishes to make comparisons (and I, 
as an educator concerned with books for and about children, am such 
a reader) will find it impossible to do so. 


To what audience was this volume directed and for what purpose? 
Grimm and Andersen in many watered down versions have become 
the property of children in this country. The format and commentary 
in this edition indicate that the book was intended for adult hands. 
Yet it has no material of use to a curious adult reader or to the casual 
scholar (or serious) who prefers his Grimm and Andersen straight, 
unmodernized, unrevised and translated by a signed translator. This 
Modern Library Giant has two famous names in its title; it has an 
introduction by an emminent creative writer; it has the prestige of a 
popular and well-known publisher. For these reasons this edition may 
have a sale satisfactory to those most concerned with sale. 


Sand in the Bag and Other Folk Stories of Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, is the third published volume of a proposed series of regional 
anthologies for children. The publisher’s jacket blurb says, “In his 
discovery and presentation of these authentic legends of our American 
heritage, Dr. Jagendorf has happily combined his authority as a folk- 
lorist with his unique gifts as a storyteller.” 


The quality of his authority as a folkorist is indicated by eight 
pages of documentation at the end of the book in a section called 
“Roots of These Stories.” He states that in collecting material he 
corresponded and talked with many people and he names about six 
pages of informants and helpers. An examination of the six pages 
reveals that his informants and helpers included historians, librarians, 
newspapermen, writers, other collectors, storytellers and singers. He 
links the names of fifteen informants with specific stories; two of 
these, he states clearly, told him stories. His statements about the 
other twelve do not make clear whether the tales came to him from 
oral or written sources. 


In the same section Dr. Jagendorf states that he read hundreds 
of books and other publications—travel books, guide books, histories, 
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historical, archaeological and folklore magazines, railroad magazines 
and automobile magazines (“such as that issued by the Ford Com- 
pany”). He says, “All of these were not only examined but fine- 
combed by my wife and me for anything that would help in the find- 
ing and telling of a folk story.” 


For children’s library shelves, Sand in the Bag would be more ac- 
curately labeled “fiction.” It seems to me the author allows himself 
about the same amount of license with his material as did Hans An- 
dersen whose stories are now listed as fiction in the Children’s Catalog 
(7th ed., rev.). In all the published volumes of this anthologies series 
in progress, the storytelling formulae bear a strong imprint of the auth- 
or’s individuality; and the folksy language lacks the ring of authentici- 
ty when the reader follows him from New England to Ohio. A dis- 
cussion of the virtues and defects of the Jagendorf stories, judged as 
conscious literary art, belongs in another article. 

A series of regional folklore anthologies of permanent value to 
children would be the work of many years. The “Folk Tale Series” 
published by Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., Edinburgh, offers Ameri- 
can publishers and writers an example to follow and improve upon. 

Tales of the Western World extends geographically from “Tales 
from the Andes and the Pampas” to “Igloo Stories” with a mid-section 
called “Island Hopping.” After two igloo stories, the authors settle 
down to four United States of America regional sections and end the 
anthology with a group called “Giant-sized Americans.” Authors Sud- 
deth and Morenus “expanded,” “modified,” “condensed,” “originals” 
and in several cases “translated and adapted” from source material in 
French and Spanish. A footnote on the beginning page of each story 
lists the immediate source of the story. From the footnotes the reader 
can determine what the authors meant by “original.” All were printed 
sources. In the case of their story, “Off Nag’s Head,” the source was 
a play (fiction) written by Professor Douglas Macmillan. Their other 


stories are based on printed versions of other tale tellers of varying 
folklore reliability. 


Just how the authors modified, condensed and expanded their 
material is illustrated by comparison of their version of “Pecos Bill of 
Texas” with the source, Walter Blair’s “Pecos Bill, King of the Texas 
Cowboys,” in Tall Tale America. (Professor Blair says “.. . I’ve 
truthened up . . . facts”). Walter Blair told his story this way: 

There was a time, for instance, when, in the middle of a sunny day, 


all of a sudden the whole place was as dark as the inside of a cotton- 
picking Negro’s pocket. 


The Misses Suddeth and Morenus told the story this way: 
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Late one afternoon the family was eating dinner by the campfire. All 

of a sudden the sky got black, as if a big cloud had covered the sun. 

Mr. Blair’s “middle of a sunny day” (not a modified late one after- 
noon) is the proper time among old Texas tale tellers to have get as 
dark or as black as a number of things. To eat dinner in the late after- 
noon is something no respectable cowboy would do; he eats dinner in 
the middle of the day; supper, late in the afternoon. Mr. Blair’s meta- 
phorical dark was modified probably because the Misses Suddeth and 
Morenus considered “Negro” objectionable race prejudice, unsuitable 
in a version for children. But had the authors’ source been original in 
the scholarly sense of the word, they would have known many apt 
Texas similes in other authentic versions of the Pecos Bill story. Mak- 
ing the stories conform to some vocabulary list no doubt explains the 
change of “meander” to “wander” and “chopping axe” to a plain 
“axe.” 

Another example of Suddeth and Morenus’s condensing technique 
is found in their bowdlerized version of Johnny Appleseed, also based 
on Walter Blair’s popularized version. Walter Blair’s story said: 

Hoarhound, catnip, pennyroyal, ginseng, dog fennel—these were the 

growing things he favored above all others. Some of these things were 

ugly as sin and smelled to high heaven, too, but he didn’t seem to care 

a hang. (Italics mine.) And if the family didn’t keep a close watch 

. over him, dear little Johnny would haul whole messes of these herbs 
home and come close to stuffing the whole house with them. 
The Suddeth and Morenus version went this way: 

Horehound, catnip, pennyroyal, ginseng, dog fennel—these were the 

growing things he favored) above all others, and if the family didn’t 

keep a close watch over him, little Johnny would come near stuffing 

the house with them. 


Following the cult of sweetness and light for children, the Misses 
Suddeth and Morenus no doubt found Walter Blair’s “to care a hang” 
too close to profanity; things ugly as sin, inelegant; and anything that 
smelled to high heaven, in need of fumigation. 

A lengthy analysis of Professor Blair’s entertaining popularized 
conglomerate (from which I have quoted) is not in order here. But 
having helped myself to his tale-telling, I should say to his credit, he 
did not reduce his stories to the trite, colorless language of outmoded 
pedantry. 


What was the purpose of an anthology of such geographic pro- 
portions as Tales of the Western World? To promote the Monroe 
Doctrine? The authors say in their introduction, “We all are members 
of one large family of the West.” Sociologists and anthropologists may 
well ask, ‘““What does ‘family’ mean to these authors?” The Monroe 
Doctrine may be an acceptable idea and the peoples of the Western 
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Hemisphere may be some kind of family. But a book of misinforma- 
tion about the family members thereof can hardly make for real under- 
standing and stronger family ties. 

In the name of accuracy and honesty, customs, songs and stories 
belonging to real people—the product of folk imagination, kept alive 
by the community—should be labeled and presented as such in print. 
Literary compositions—the inventions and property of an individual 
author, regardless of the source of their ideas—should be labeled as 
such. When a writer retells a “folk” story, he lifts the story from its 
context or place in the total life pattern of the people who own it and 
transplants it to a never-never-land of his own devising. Even with the 
most careful author this is true to a degree. A writer whose integrity 
is based on copyright legality rather than upon scholarly discipline or 
morality finds folklore for children a fertile field because folklore is 
public domain and children are the most defenseless readers against 
exploitation. 

Publishers and writers sometimes excuse themselves for excluding 
accurate and thorough documentation in folklore books by saying 
“teachers and children do not want ‘dry facts’.” It is my opinion that 
many adults by their own dullness and by condescending sentimenta- 
lizing, dehydrate facts which, stated simply, children could leave or 
take and find exciting. As an educator associating with teachers and 
children for fifty years, it has been my observation that children are 
as avidly hungry for facts as are the scholars and they pursue adults 
to exhaustion for them. 


Children want fancy, to be sure, the fancy of folk imagination as 
well as the fancy of individual artists. They need to know whose fancy 
they are reading and hearing. Parents, teachers and librarians, in ex- 
amining folklore books for and about children can well ask these ques- 
tions: 


1. Is the book thoroughly and accurately documented? That is, 
does the editor, collector, compiler, author or selector state 
clearly his sources? 

2. Who and what are the sources? Are they the folk who own 
the literature? If so, what was the collector’s method of col- 
lecting? Are the collectors reliable folklore scholars, or are 
they irresponsible popularizers? 

3. If the author has retold material, does he explain his method 
of retelling? If he states that he has “adapted,” does he make 
clear by what criteria and for what literary or educational pur- 
pose he has adapted? 

4. What is the background of the author? Does he know the 
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people whose stories he has rewritten? Has he lived among 
or spent some time among them or has he made a foraging 
trip in order to write a book in a hurry? 

5. What kind of language does the author use to tell his stories? 
Does he throw in a few “by cracky’s”, “critters” and “var- 
mints” regardless of regions, in order to give the story a folksy 
flavor? Has he censored the language to fit the canons of out- 
moded pedants? Or does he show a thorough knowledge of 
regional speech and ways? 

6. What seems to be the prevailing purpose of the publication? 
Is the book propaganda for some cause or idea? To what 
audience of buyers is it directed and how is it directed? What 
does the publisher’s jacket blurb say and what does it mean? 

7. Is the book fiction or folklore? 

Space in this article does not permit discussion of such matters as 
suitability of subject matter, format and illustration for children of 
various levels of growth and development. And problems of literary 
value and translation have only been mentioned. 

Space alloted each publication discussed in this paper is not in- 
tended to be commensurate with the folklore or literary value of the 
books. “Good goods comes in little packages” say the people of 
Allegany County, Maryland. The books included here merely offer 
opportunity for analysis of certain aspects of a problem. 

Now, before the bell rings for class dismissal, the scholars must be 
chastised moderately and admonished considerably. They complain 
about popularized publications called folklore. But it seems to my 
pedagogic mind that too many scholars expend their words defensively 
objecting to the great mass of objectionable literature labeled with 
their label only because such productions denigrate their discipline. 
Their ivory tower playhouse is invaded and it frets them. They need 
to leave their casement-window view, cross the moat, take an occasion- 
al walk in the country side and mingle with children. 

Folklore scholars should concern themselves more actively with 
the applications of their findings in society. Scientists in every field 
have that moral obligation. And nowhere is that obligation greater 
than in the category of folk literature for children. Scholars can help 
teachers, parents and librarians set up criteria by which to judge folk- 
lore validity in publications for children; they can bring pressure to 
bear on indifferent publishers; they can discourage popularizers who 
exploit folklore society membership and members. 


State Teachers College, Dorothy Mills Howard 
Frostburg, Maryland 
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Motif-Index of Early Irish Literature. Tom Peete Cross. (Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Publications, Folklore Series No. 7, 1952.) 
xx & 537 pp. $5.00 paper/$6.00 cloth. 


This is a work which reflects the highest credit on everyone con- 
nected with it: on the late Professor Cross; on Professor F. N. Robin- 
son, under whose inspiration the task was begun as a class exercise 
about fifty years ago and to whom Celtic studies in the United States 
owe an enormous debt; on Professor Stith Thompson, whose encour- 
agement had much to do with the completion of the task before Cross’s 
untimely death. The result is an extraordinarily complete and accu- 
rate supplement to Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk Literature, cover- 
ing Irish literature of the Middle Ages and incidentally much in mod- 
ern Irish folktales and in Arthurian romance. 


Anyone familiar with Cross’s earlier work was aware that he was 
a master of bibliography, his references including the most obscure 
journals and being uniformly accurate. He was able to include in this 
book citations from works as recent as Howard Patch’s Other World 
(1950) and Webster’s translation of Ulrich von Zatzikhoven’s Lanze- 
let (1951), but Charlotte Brooke’s Reliques of Irish Poetry, published 
in 1789, did not escape his eye. Not only the journals dedicated to 
Celtic materials have yielded their harvest, but also the publications of 
German academies and miscellaneous philological periodicals. It will 
reassure many prospective users of this guide to know that a knowl- 
edge of Old Irish is not a prerequisite and that human frailty is recog- 
nized by the ample references to translations. I take it that D’Arbois 
de Jubainville’s translations in L’Epopée Celtique were ignored as out 
of date and misleading. The only book which comes to mind which 
is omitted is Professor W. J. Gruffydd’s Math Vab Mathonwy (Car- 
diff, 1928), containing pregnant comments on the Irish traditions of 
Lug, Balor, Curoi, Blathnat, and such motifs as the King’s Prophesied 
Death by His Grandson, the Samson and Delilah theme, etc. 


In his preface Cross quite rightly warns against accepting all sup- 
ernatural figures in the Irish saga as gods, and disarmingly declares 
that he therefore classed the aes sidhe and the Tuatha De Danann as 
“fairies.” Though I lean in the other direction and would submit that 
in other European countries the fairies have been demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt to be survivors of the gods and demigods of the pre- 
Christian era, and that the Irish texts themselves describe the Dagda, 
Conchobar, Manannan, and Dechtire as gods, yet it is hard, perhaps 
impossible, to fix a point at which the deity degenerates into the sprite, 
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hobgoblin, giant, or legendary king. Though this process makes a 
little uncertainty as to whether a given motif is to be found under 
mythology or under marvels, yet the user of this book, being forewarned 
and being supplied with thousands of cross-references, should have no 
serious difficulty. Here is a key to unlock the treasure-house of Irish 
legend and many of the traditional motifs of medieval romance. 


Columbia University Roger Sherman Loomis 
New York, 27, New York 


FOLKTALES 


Who Blowed Up the Church House? And Other Ozark Folk 
Tales. Vance Randolph. Notes by Herbert Halpert. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952.) 232 pp. $3.50. 


Ed Wall, of Pineville, Missouri, told Vance Randolph a yarn 
about Little Ab “who used to go see other men’s wives” and hid in a 
scalding barrel when footsteps approached, only to find that another 
lover had taken his place. But soon there was a further interruption, 
and the second interloper found himself explaining to the husband 
that he had just stopped by to borrow a barrel. Forced to go through 
with it, he declined to argue about the heft of the barrel and so car- 
ried Little Ab to safety. Mr. Randolph remarked that this yarn re- 
sembled one by Boccaccio (Decameron, VII, 2). “But on learning that 
Boccaccio was an Italian, Mr. Wall said that no European could have 
heard about the incident because Ab never set foot outside his native 
state and ‘didn’t have no truck with foreigners.’ ” 

This folktale (Type 1419, Motif K 1517.1.1) and dozens like it 
support Herbert Halpert’s claim that “more than half these tales... 
are part of the European-American culture area.” Mr. Wall’s com- 
ment, as well as the thorough localization of traditional motifs and 
plots in terms of Ozark character, attitudes, and speech, show the ex- 
tent to which the popular imagination in a relatively isolated and 
homogeneous group has recognized the skill of its gifted storytellers 
and cherished its tradition of ancient and medieval folktales in the 
guise of the remembered foibles of its neighbors. Discussing Mr. Ran- 
dolph’s earlier book of tall tales in these pages, the present reviewer 
complained of sketchy documentation. Who Blowed Up the Church 
House? is ample on that score, since Mr. Randolph supplies parallels 
while Mr. Halpert provides comparative citations. We have the pub- 
lisher to thank, however, for inconveniently placing their notes at the 
back of the book, with no mention of the pages in the text on which 
the tales appear. 
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This book was advertised as “All the preposterous bawdiness of 
an uninhibited people.” It is exactly that—and much, much more. 
The attempt to catch the general reader may be responsible for the 
lack of organization in the book. What astonishes one more than the 
undeniable bawdiness of some of the tales is their extraordinary range. 
Since the stories are all amusing it is doubtful that reader interest 
would flag were the present variety arranged according to topics, 
genres, themes, or some other conveniently functional principle. 


Mr. Halpert remarks with justifiable satisfaction that there are 
at least eight Marchen in the collection. As anyone familiar with Mr. 
Randolph’s Ozark Superstitions might guess, tales of magic, demons, 
and witches are among the most prevalent: there are twenty-one such 
stories, ranging from the revenants in “Pennywinkle! Pennywinkle!” 
(p. 53) and “Si Burton’s Little Black Dog” (171) to tales of magical 
transformation (‘Talking River,” p. 56; “The Little Boy and the 
Snake,” p. 87) ; there are familiar fairy tales (local variants of “Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” 48, and “Bluebeard,” 59), as well as a fairy mid- 
wife (123), enchanted animals (133), and a demon lover (174). We 
find the devil enchanting a fiddler (168) and being trapped in a hol- 
low tree (54). But sometimes the supernatural is ridiculed, or one 
character in a tale pretends to be a devil or witch in order to trick 


another (19, 103, 135). 


The next most numerous class of stories are those presenting non- 
magical deceptions. Of the seventeen such tales, nine involve getting 
the best of a bargain or a bet, or outwitting a creditor or a foe (pp. 17, 
33, 60, 108, 115, 146, 152, 166, 175). Three concern outwitting part- 
ners or rivals in adulterous situations (11, 20,52). In We Always Lie 
to Strangers Mr. Randolph described elaborate preparations by whole 
groups of collaborators in practical jokes; here he gives us some of 
their more successful hoaxes, still remembered in folk narratives (pp. 
13, 40, 45, 46, 67, 77). Other less numerous traditional themes and 
genres include numbskull tales (24, 60, 77, 144, 145) ; animal fables 
(20, 84, 163) ; two cante fables (17, 150) ; one riddle tale (143) and 
one round (79). 


What is significant in the retention of this considerable store of 
folk tradition is the degree to which the localization of these materials 
in an individualistic, egalitarian society produces—or does not pro- 
duce—changes in outlook and diction. There are but five stories in- 
volving kings or queens (17, 56, 101, 130, 139). In one the king, af- 
flicted with a mysterious malady, says, “Doc, my feet is killing me,” 
and when he travels about the country in disguise “the people would 


i 
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not let him stay in the hotels or the tourist camps.” (The royal in- 
cognito is a besetting democratic fantasy—vide Mark Twain’s Con- 
necticut Yankee, Prince and the Pauper, and the duke and king in 
Huckleberry Finn; King Alfred and Robert the Bruce give sanction to 
this.) In the Randolph version of the three wishes (139), when the 
wife wishes for a home-cooked ham the husband hollers, “A goddam 
ham, when you could have got a million dollars just as easy! By God I 
wish you had it down your throat!” Only one wish remains, and after 
that the couple eat the ham; then they feel better. Fortuitously, a 
letter from their distant daughter arrives, enclosing lots of money, and 
all ends well. American optimism has engrafted a finale that contra- 
dicts the ancient parable of the vanity of human wishes. The form of 
the tale remains, but its function is submerged. 

Mr. Randolph’s native tales may be still more revealing to the 
interpreter of Ozark culture than are such adaptations. Memories of 
the Civil War’s divided loyalties are still strong in tales from these 
Border States. At least three are based on comic expressions of an- 
tagonism between G.A.R. and Confederate veterans (48, 67, 160). 
The best of these is “Little Weed Marshall,” an elaborate hoax with a 
stunning turnabout that pits Southerner vs. Yankee, a shrimp vs. a 
giant, an individual against a group. A fourth yarn using the war for 
background is the ghost story of “Si Burton’s Little Black Dog” (17) ; 
to the Tennessee and Appalachian parallels cited by Halpert may be 
added one from New Jersey (D. G. Hoffman, “Stephen Crane’s New 
Jersey Ghosts,” Proc. N. J]. Hist. Soc., LXXI, Oct., 1953). And still a 
fifth localizes a prose version of “Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight” 
against a background of the Rebellion. 

The foibles of representative government come in for Ozarkian 
spoofing (43, 77, 126), even as they did in the earlier New England 
tradition. Three of the most uproarious stories satirize the religiosity 
and carnal spirituality of revivalists (65, 75, 140). One of the two 
hunting stories (72, 113) reads like an adventure of Davy Crockett, 
rhetoric and all. 

Fortunately, Mr. Randolph adhered to no narrow definition of 
the folktale; as Mr. Halpert observes, “the repertory of storytellers in- 
cludes all yarns that interest them,” and several of these are simply 
amusing anecdotes, not necessarily composed of motifs or organized 
by plots. “The Footloose Family” (127) and “The Shirt Tail Boys” 
are engaging sketches of local character and custom, while “No Re- 
spect for the Dead” (50) defines a shivaree which, like so many of the 
jokes in this book, was turned back upon the hoaxers; yet they had the 
last laugh. The title story (3) and “How the Still Got Busted” (122) 
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are likewise revelatory of Ozark society, while “The Horseless Car- 
riage” (124) is one of the few yarns dealing with the impact of the 
machine age upon rural life. “Belle Starr’ (89), “The End of the 
Benders” (138) and “The Sheriff and the Gallows” (169) give us 
Ozark badmen and women and an execution at which even the pris- 
oner had to laugh. Johnny Appleseed is remembered as an eccentric 
though kindly madman (111). More modern memories are at the ex- 
pense of tourists (38, 45) and include a lively tale (105) about a prud- 
ish Ozark storekeeper who posted a sign in his window, “Men Naked 
Above the Waist Not Wanted Here”; the mayor, who said “Nobody 
gives a damn what kind of clothes the tourists wear so long as they got 
pockets,” found good grounds to threaten the merchant for running a 
nudist camp! 

Several of the European and native folktales from this book have 
been the subjects of ballads (19, 26, 27, 62, 153, 164) and of literary 
treatments, as the excellent notes point out. Besides the Boccaccio 
parallel noted above there are analogues to Chaucer’s Reeve’s Tale 
(29) and to Margaret’s song in Goethe’s Faust (53). Just after the 
book appeared there came to New York a French-Italian movie, The 
Seven Deadly Sins, containing an excellent dramatized version of 
Randolph’s' “The Stranger and the Beans” (16). Halpert and 
Randolph mention parallels in American literature to some of these 
Ozark tales in Robert Penn Warren’s Ballad of Billy Potts (23), in 
Paul Osborne’s play On Borrowed Time (54), in a motif in Sandburg’s 
life of Lincoln (127), a hoax in Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate 
County (46), and in one of the Uncle Remus Tales (144). One 
could mention, too, the use of other tales in Stephen Benet’s “King of 
the Cats” (40), a restatement of the rustic vs. dandy theme so often 
used by Twain (38), and a parallel to Faulkner’s story, “Was” (42). 
The impact of these folk materials on our literary heritage has already 
been considerable. 


So expert is the rendition of these stories in Mr. Randolph’s hands 
that one cannot be content to call his book simply another collection— 
even one of the best collections—of regional folktales. It is, in the 
mind of this reviewer, among the best things of its kind in contempo- 
rary American writing, a book of authentic folktale texts which is also 
a considerable literary achievement. It is Mr. Randolph’s special gift 
to have caught the inimitable art of the oral raconteur at its best, and 
as all who have studied the folk narrative in America know, its best is 
very good indeed. Despite the amazing variety of motifs, themes, and 
genres, there is in this collection a homogeneity of tone. The unifying 
element is of course the style, which reflects the mind of the redactor 
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as well as the attitudes of the group from which he collected his stories. 
Mr. Randolph’s humor, like that of every comic artist, is full of com- 
passion. Perhaps that is why in his tales of hoaxes the victim is usu- 
ally triumphant. He presents his neighbors in all the absurdity of their 
human predicament; and as “Them Newcomers Ruined the Meat” or 
“Scratches on the Bedstead” alone would show, he loves them all the 
more for being human enough to be the subjects of comedy. This com- 
passion has always distinguished Vance Randolph’s collecting, but 
finding the style that best expressed it while preserving the authentici- 
ties of the originals was something he had to work towards. He first 
published “Little Ab and the Scalding Barrel” in Folk-Say for 1932; 
reprinted in Botkin’s Treasury of American Folklore (pp. 504-505), it 
limped along under the burden of ill-spelled dialect, suffering from the 
difficulties which make so fine a humorist as George Washington Har- 
ris nowadays practically unread. In Who Blowed Up the Church 
House? Mr. Randolph spells conventionally, but.achieves the feeling 
of dialect by using a vivid regional vocabulary and syntax, and by the 
reproduction of the subtlest nuances and repetitions of the oral style. 
This book is a sine qua non for the study of the folktale in America; 
it is also a pleasure to read and re-read. 


Columbia University Daniel G. Hoffman 
New York, 27, N.Y. 


Miti e Leggende. Raffaele Pettazoni. (Torino: Unione Tipo- 
grafico, 1953.) xiii & 576 pp. Lire 4000. 


Professor Pettazoni has given us by far the most extensive antholo- 
gy of American Indian tales, so that his Italian readers are now in a 
better position to explore this field with the use of a single book than 
any other students. The arrangement of the tales is by culture areas 
and not at all by types. In such an arrangement, the differences in 
style and material between the tales of one area and another are likely 
to receive emphasis rather than the resemblances. 

These tales are authentic; they have been taken from the stand- 
ard collections made by field workers in all parts of the continent. In- 
sofar as I have checked on the translations, they seem quite adequate. 

It is a marvel to the American scholar that a book like this can 
be published in Italy in such a beautiful format. There are a large 
number of illustrations that are well selected and, as we know from 


hard experience, very expensive to make. 
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The book is part of a series of four volumes, the first of which— 
on Africa and Australia—appeared in 1948; Volumes II (covering 
Asia and Oceania) and IV (dealing with Central and South America) 
are announced as in preparation. 


Indiana University Stith Thompson 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Fo_tkx Music 


Journal of the International Folk Music Council, Volume V. 
(London: The International Folk Music Council, 1953), iv & 96 pp. 

The fifth volume of the Journal is a report of the proceedings at 
the meeting of the International Folk Music Council held at Cecil 
Sharp House, London, July 14 to 19, 1952. The meeting seems to 
have been devoted primarily to a discussion of the problem of reviv- 
ing folk music; that is, of giving back to the people a group of songs, 
tunes, and dances which they have, in large measure, forgotten. The 
discussion, as was appropriate, took on a truly international character 
with papers presenting the problem of revival in Africa, America, 
Brazil, France, East Pakistan, and Japan. One also finds many pro- 
posals for further efforts in this field. Representatives of various radio 
networks, British, African, Austrian, etc., discussed the way in which 
folk music is used in radio and agreed to cooperate with the Council in 
developing and maintaining stores of folk music records suitable for 
radio presentation. 

More interesting, perhaps, is a brief symposium on the meaning 
of the term “folk music.” Numerous viewpoints are presented by the 
representatives of various countries. There seem, for instance, to be 
some remnants of nineteenth century Romanticism in the statement of 
Kiem Pauli that “We name genuine folk songs those...that have 
come originally from the people themselves, anonymously, from the 
poetic instinct dormant in the subconscious mind of a community root- 
ed to the soil” (p. 9). A number of other delegates took a position 
opposite to Pauli’s, maintaining that there could be no differentiation 
between folk and popular music. Any song known to the majority of 
the inhabitants of an area must be regarded as a folk song. This was 
the opinion of the delegates from the Netherlands (p. 10), Belgium 
(p. 11), and Brazil (p. 11). The Council as a whole, however, sensi- 
bly accepted a provisional declaration that “Folk music is music that 
has been submitted to the process of oral transmission. It is the pro- 
duct of evolution and is dependent on the circumstances of continuity, 
variation and selection.” (p. 12) 
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On the whole, the reports presented and the discussions repro- 
duced in the Journal leave one with a feeling that the Folk Music 
Council is deeply concerned with questions about what to include un- 
der the heading “folk music” and about authenticity in recording and 
performance. If folk music is to be revived on a large scale, it is well 
that the Folk Music Council, with its high standards, should make 
some attempt at directing and guiding the efforts. 


Indiana University Warren E. Roberts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


AREA STUDIES 


Introduction to English Folklore. Violet Alford. (New York: 
British Book Center, 1952.) viii & 164 pp. $2.75. 


This slight work represents the same kind of outmoded survival 
its author relishes. Still following the emphasis of Brand, she regards 
folklore as primarily a matter of seasonal festival, mummers’ play, and 
sword dance, born from pagan fertility rites to whose vestiges she con- 
tinually points, in the manner of the 19th century folklorists. (Thus the 
Hare Pie Scramble of Hallaton descends from a time when the hare 
was endowed with magical properties; Frazer’s divine king turns up 
in the mock King of the Bean of Twelfth Night.) Two-thirds of the 
small book goes in this way, with a scanty chapter apiece for songs 
and tales, and nothing for beliefs except a couple of pages commenting 
on photographs of amulets. This curious allocation of space results 
from the author’s research interest in festival and dance-drama, pri- 
marily in the Pyrenees, and allusions to this area strew her pages so 
liberally the reader may wonder whether he is receiving English or 
Basque folklore. (E.g., St. John the Baptist’s Day in Portugal, 4; a 
Spanish village as model, 21; ritual bear hunt in the Pyrenees, 28; 
Good Friday in southern Spain, 35; Midsummer Eve in Barcelona, 
61; saying of a Basque farmer’s wife, 65; tables laid for Souls in South- 
ern France, 71; young men in Portugal howling in sheets, 72; Pyrenean 
bear hunt, 90; dance-dramas of Upper Aragon, 91; dances of Pro- 
vence, 105; Spanish Moriscas, 108; Pyrenean houses, 122; Catalan 
song, 129; the Infanta de Castilla, 131; Basque version of the fairy 
ointment legend, 147; Provengal analogue, 149; Pyrenean storyteller, 
151.) Meanwhile the personal comments on English folk life delve 
no deeper than sights of Easter eggs and Valentines in shop windows, 
the text of one tale heard in childhood, or the capers of Morris dancers 
who perform for the public. Miss Alford employs a highly irritating 
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style calculated to evoke the quaintly archaic and rusticly frolicsome 
nature of the materials she selects. The total effect is to misguide and 
misinform the lay reader, who will be confirmed in his impression of 
folklore as hobby-horses and costumed old men appearing annually 
on the village green. 


Miss Alford is a serious scholar, and yet has produced a volume 
little above the dismal potboilers of Christina Hole. In her strength, 
the technical descriptions of rural dance and show, she writes with 
assurance, and she has commendably endeavored to close the bifurca- 
tion in English folk studies between the Folk Dance and Song Society 
and the Folk-Lore Society. England has lagged strangely behind Ire- 
land and the Scandinavian countries in folklore work, however, resting 
still on the labors of the 19th century county collectors and the bold 
speculations of Lang, Gomme, and Hartland, while putting her new 
interest into dance and song performances, under the impetus from 
Cecil Sharp. An “Introduction to English Folklore” cannot say any- 
thing worth hearing at this time; the basic field work must still be 
done; where does one turn, say, for the lore of English occupations? 
Until new work is done, Hartland’s pamphlet of 1904, “Folklore: 
What is it and What is the Good of it?” still provides the best intro- 
duction to English folklore. 


Michigan State College Richard M. Dorson 
East Lansing, Michigan 


The Tribal Art of Middle India. Verrier Elwin. (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1951.) xvi & 214 pp. $7.50. 


Myths of Middle India. Verrier Elwin. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1949.) xvi & 532 pp. $6.00. 


Verrier Elwin, in the Introduction to The Tribal Art of Middle 
India, remarks concerning his material ‘an unsympathetic critic may 
wonder whether the effort was worthwhile.” He himself obviously— 
and in my opinion justifiably—thinks it was, though the aesthetic 
interest is “meagre and inferior” compared with that of the material 
gathered by Firth in New Guinea, Sir Michael Sadler in Africa, and 
Boas in North America. But since the tribal art of India is fast disap- 
pearing, he has endeavored to record what he could find. It may be 
added that in this department of Indian art, as has been the case in 
other departments, publication of some material is likely to stimulate 
other searchers to find more. The decline of tribal art in our time is 
a part of the general decline of folk art in India, which has deprived 
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the country of one of its important forms of intellectual and aesthtetic 
expression. 


The book is a series of short comments on various aspects of art 
among the tribes of eastern Madhya Pradesh (formerly Central 
Provinces) and adjacent areas of Orissa and Bihar, accompanied by 
229 illustrations, of which four are in color. Some of the works il- 
Justrated are purely decorative, though the motifs may be religious or 
apotropaic in character as well as geometric or floral. Others are rude 
religious masks, images, or sanctuaries. Mr. Elwin briefly indicates 
the purposes and significance of these. A certain amount is highly ab- 
stract in execution. Some has a great deal of animation and move- 
ment, but much is indeed “inferior.” 


An interesting field of inquiry which Mr. Elwin occasionally sug- 
gests is that of the relation between historic art of the more highly de- 
veloped civilizations that have existed in India and this tribal art. He 
notes that there are resemblances to motifs of pottery decoration in 
the Indus civilizations of the third millenium B.C., but does not discuss 
the question of whether the case is one of continuous tradition among 
preliterate peoples or one of borrowing by them in recent times from 
a literate tradition. Some of the art examples which Mr. Elwin uses 
are clearly adaptations from mediaeval and modern literate cultures, 
for example the handsome peacock of Fig. 169, which is treated like 
peacocks in 15th-17th century miniature paintings, and the door lintel 
of Fig. 173, which shows two elephants sprinkling a lotus in a compo- 
sition based upon the familiar Hindu composition of the two elephants 
sprinkling the goddess Laksmi seated upon a lotus. In the Saora ex- 
ample the goddess is merely not shown. In Fig. 180 the elephant 
carved on a doorway seems inspired by a type common in Mughal 
painting. The problem of the relationship is admittedly difficult, just 


as is the case with oral fiction in India which parallels older literary 
stories. 


In Myths of Middle India, belatedly noted here, Verrier Elwin 
gives some hundreds of beliefs, generally in story form, concerning man, 
god, the universe, natural phenomena, human life, and human insti- 
tutions. The work, now well known, is a valuable repository of pri- 
mary data, much of which is illuminated by Elwin in essays which ap- 
pear as chapter introduction. This book and the many others by EI- 
win and his associate Shamrao Hivale make “Middle india” an ex- 
cellently reported area for the folktales and beliefs of its people. 


University of Pennsylvania W. Norman Brown 
Philadelphia, 4, Penna. 
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LANGUAGE 


A Survey of Verb Forms in the Eastern United States. E. Bagby 
Atwood. (Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, Studies in Ameri- 
can English, Vol. 2., 1953.) viii & 53 pp. 31 maps. $2.50. 


Since the first volume of this series (Hans Kurath’s Word Ge- 
ography of the Eastern United States) has been reviewed in the Spring, 
1953, issue of Midwest Folklore, it will be unnecessary for me to dis- 
cuss in detail the Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada 
and its great value, actual and potential, to students of folk speech 
and folk customs. 


In the present volume, Dr. Atwood presents a study of the verb 
forms recorded by Linguistic Atlas field workers in New England, the 
Middle Atlantic states, and the South Atlantic states. Much has pre- 
viously been written about nonstandard verb forms in American usage, 
particularly by Robert J. Menner in “Verbs of the Vulgate” (Ameri- 
can Speech, I, 230-240, January, 1926) and by H. L. Mencken in Thz 
American Language (4th ed., 1936, pp. 427-447; Supplement Two, 
1948, pp. 353-368), and many such forms have appeared in word 
lists published in American Speech, in Dialect Notes, in the Publica- 
tion of the American Dialect Society, and elsewhere. But though much 
of this material reflects regional patterns, for the most part the empha- 
sis has been on social rather than on regional differences. And in any 
case, such sporadic collections as have been published could make no 
pretense to scientific exactness. It was not until the Linguistic Atlas 
records for the eastern states had been assembled and analyzed that a 
dependable picture of regional verb usage could be put together. 

Dr. Atwood’s principal conclusions, as stated in his preface (p. v), 
are (1) that “with regard to the verb, usage is rather sharply divided 
along social lines, more sharply than in vocabulary or in pronuncia- 
tion,” (2) that “although some nonstandard usages may well be 
national, or even international, in extent, a great many are clearly 
regional,” and (3) that “the idea that there is a uniform grammar of 
the American ‘vulgate’ must be abandoned.” What we actually have, 
he goes on to say, is “a variety of regional dialects, each with its own 
set of grammatical forms, as well as its peculiarities of pronunciation 
and vocabulary.” In support of these conclusions, he presents an 
analysis of the nonstandard forms in the Atlas field records, under the 
headings of “Tense Forms” (most of them past-tense and past-parti- 
cipial forms of strong verbs) ; “Personal Forms of the Present Indica- 
tive” (such as says I, I be, he done it) ; “Number and Concord” (you 
was, here’s your clothes, etc.) ; “Negative Forms” (such as wan’t and 
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dasn’t) ; forms of the infinitive and present participle (for to with the 
infinitive, the alternation of -in’ and -ing in the present participle, the 
prefixing of a- to the present participle, and various forms of going), 
and finally a few phrases, J might could do it, he belongs to be careful, 
and I like to fell down. The geographical distribution of many of 
these features is plotted on the thirty-one maps which follow. On the 
maps it is of course impossible to indicate social levels of usage, but in 
the analysis of the forms ample attention is paid to these, following 
the Atlas’s classification into three levels of education and culture. 

In an important section of the book, “Evaluation of Data” (pp. 
37-38), Dr. Atwood calls attention to some of the limitations, in scope 
and results, of the Linguistic Atlas procedures. It should also be point- 
ed out that since the plan of the Atlas called for less attention to in- 
flectional forms than to either pronunciation or vocabulary, the Atlas 
records do not in themselves provide material for a complete grammar 
of any one dialect, and, furthermore, that in so wide-meshed an in- 
vestigation, many existing forms may not have been turned up by the 
field workers. But Dr. Atwood has amply proved his point, that the 
investigation of regional variations in inflectional forms is both possi- 
ble and desirable. His work will undoubtedly serve as an inspiration 
and point of departure for future students of American English; in 
the meantime, all who are interested in the folk speech of our country 
will be grateful for what he has given us in this book. 


Columbia University Elliott V. K. Dobbie 
New York, 27, New York 


Books Received 


Alexander, Hartley Burr, The World’s Rim: Great Mysteries of the 
North American Indians. Introduction by Clyde Kluckhohn. 
(Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1953.) xx & 259 pp. 
$4.75. 

Barbeau, Marius, Haida Myths Illustrated in Argillite Carvings. 
(Ottowa: National Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 127, Anth- 
ropological Series No. 32, 1953.) 417 pp. 328 illustrations. Paper. 
$3.50. 

Baker, George C., ed. and transl., The Sheperds’ Play of the Prodigal 
Son: A Folk Drama of Old Mexico. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, Folklore Studies: 2, 1953.) Bi- 
lingual text. 167 pp. Paper. $1.75. 
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Belting, Natalia, Three Apples Fell from Heaven: Unfamiliar Legends 
of the Trees. (Indianapolis and New York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1953.) 158 pp. $2.50. 

Brown, Joseph Epes, ed., The Sacred Pipe: Black Elk’s Account of the 
Seven Rites of the Oglala Sioux. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1953.) xx & 144 pp. $3.00. 

Cober, Mary E., The Remarkable History of Tony Beaver, West 
Virginian. (New York: David McKay Co., 1953.) 142 pp. 
$2.75. 

Creanga, Ion, Folk Tales from Roumania, transl. by Mabel Nandris. 
(New York: Roy Publishers, 1953.) 170 pp. $2.75. 

Dimsdale, Thomas J., The Vigilantes of Montana. (Norman: Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, 1953.) xii & 268 pp. $2.00. 

Dunn, Charles W., Highland Settler: A Portrait of the Scottish Gael 
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